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Whe boar’s head in hand bear 5, TAben thus bedeck’d with a 
B hed with bays and gap garland, 
ary Let us 
serbire 

cantico. 

Chorus— 


Caput 
apri 
defero, 
ete. 


Our 

THE BOAR’S HEAD AT CHRISTMAS steward hath 

oa “Prom an old etching provided this 

aput apri defero, In honour 

dens laudes of the 
ne King of Bliss; 
ae ibich on tins dap to be served is 
t boar’s head, as 3 under: In regimensi atrio. 
it t bravest dish-in all the land; Chorus—Caput apri defero, ete. 
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by Professor Knox, of Union Theological Seminary, upon the subjects 

of India, China and Japan. These essays he has revised and enlarged 
for their permanent preservation in book form. He has, in fact, contributed 
a book to the literature of an important and too-little-known theme, which 
takes its place at once as an authority. 

Professor Knox does not view the Orient with the cold aloofness of a 
“‘rank outsider’’; but he displays a sympathy and intimate knowledge almost 
native. Thus India with its admixture of religions and jumblings of castes is 
revealed from within outwardly—much as an East Indian himself would ex- 
plain it.. China and Japan, also, are discussed. in an easy, discursive way 
which yet throws a flood of light upon them. Professor Knox spent many 
years in the East, and the result is one of the most entertaining and enlight- 
ening Eastern books yet published. 
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TTENTION has been called in this department to the 
A political platform of the British trades unions. It seems 
that that advanced program is not radical enough for one 
faction of the Labor group in the House of Commons, the 
faction led by men like Keir Hardie and other aggressive 
Socialists. Some friction has arisen between this wing of the 
Labor party and the Liberal ministry, and in certain by- 
elections the former, instead of voting for Liberal or minis- 
terial candidates, nominated and voted for independent or 
“third” candidates. Plainly, in such three-cornered contests 
the Opposition has greater chance of success than when it 
has to meet a Liberal-Labor combination. This circumstance 
has caused the cabinet much concern. Moreover the 
Liberals feel that Labor is not duly appreciative of the legis- 
lation in its interest proposed by the government—the bill 
relating to trade disputes, strikes, peaceable picketing, etc., 
the bill extending the accident compensation act to employes 
not now benefited by it, and the bill for free food to the 
children of the poor in the public schools. The government 
has a majority of 130 over all hostile groups and combina- 
tions ; but it is disappointed at the attitude of the Labor party 
and is taking thought about possible political dvelopments. 

According to Undersecretary Winston Churchill, “a 
rising man,” the government may in the near future intro- 
duce a bill providing for a second ballot and requiring an 
absolute majority for the election of members to the House 
of Commons. This is the French system, and it works well. 
The first ballot tests the strength of the various parties and 
groups that place candidates in the field; where none obtains 
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a majority of the votes, another election is held and the 
minor groups transfer their strength to that which is nearest 
to them in ideas and thereby prevent the election of political 
opponents. Under such a system three-cornered contests lose 
their worst features. There is a strong prejudice in England 
against this “continental” device, but it is believed that fuller 
discussion will dissipate it. 
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What Next? 
Member of the House of Lords: “I must say that I view with 
apprehension this movement of popular landmarks towards the scrap- 
heap.” —From “Punch.” 
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Meantime the Liberals, parliament having reassembled 
after the summer recess, are concentrating their efforts on the 
legislation that was left pending at the end of the last session, 
and collisions with the House of Lords are regarded as in- 
evitable. That chamber is opposed to the Education bill and 
the Trade Uniou bill and wishes radically to amend them. 
Should the government find the amendment inadmissible, “an 
appeal to the people” may be decided upon, and this cannot 
fail to revive the great constitutional question of “mending or 
ending the House of Lords.” 


9 
Cabinet Changes in France 
There is a new ministry in France. Senator Georges 
"Clemenceau, an extreme Republican, the leader of the 

journalistic champions of justice and right during the Dreyfus 
affair, has succeeded Sarrien as prime minister, and the 
whole cabinet has been reorganized in consequence of that 
change. Sarrien is supposed to have retired on account of 
poor health, but there are reports to the effect that personal 
and political differences in his cabinet (of which Clemenceau 
was the most masterful member) necessitated the reorganiza- 
tion. 

One of the most remarkable and audacious of Clemen- 
ceau’s acts was the bestowal of the portfolio of Minister of 
War upon General Picquart, the most heroic of the Dreyfus 
defenders. Picquart was a lieutenant-colonel when the “affair” 
first assumed an acute phase. He exposed the crimes of the 
military conspirators, and suffered degradation and persecu- 
tion. For years he was excluded from the army. The final 
rehabilitation of Dreyfus carried with it his own vindication. 
He was restored and made general over a brigade; a few 
weeks later he was again promoted, and now he is the head 
of the entire army and in authority over his former perse- 
cutors and enemies. The nationalist reactionaries and the 
anti-Dreyfusards are furious, but Picquart is a high-minded, 

unselfish, earnest soldier and patriot, and there is no danger 
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of his attempting any retaliation or settling of personal ac- 
counts. His fitness and ability are generally recognized, as 
he is not only a man of excellent training, but a student of 
military science and hard worker. 


Clemenceau’s other associates in the new cabinet are 
Radicals, advanced Republicans and Socialists. Briand, 
minister of public worship and instruction, and Viviani, min- 
ister Of labor, are the Socialists. They are not, however, 
partisans or extremists. They are independent and oppor- 
tunist in their attitude. Clemenceau himself is an old radical, 
a militant Republican, an admirer of what is best in Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. He is individualistic in his philosophy, 
but a staunch believer in social reform. He is opposed to 
doctrinaire socialism, and his debate with Jaures, the Social- 
ist leader in the chamber of deputies, on that question was 
masterly. He is, however, just as firm an opponent of shal- 
low, doctrinaire liberalism, and recognizes grave defects in 
the existing social order. 


His majority in the chamber, like that of Sarrien, must 
be made up of the Radical and “leftist” parties. The Social- 
ists will be friendlier to him than they were to Sarrien, which 
circumstance, it should be added, may weaken him with the 
moderate Republicans, who do not like to see Socialism in- 
fluential or represented in the cabinet. 

The greatest task before the new government will be the 
enforcement of the church disestablishment act and the adjust- 
ment of the difficulties with Rome, the Pope having de- 
nounced the law as oppressive and outrageous and having 
enjoined all loyal Catholics to resist it passively. Income tax- 
ation, avoidance of deficits, old-age pensions for workmen, 
and so on are the other questions immediately to be dealt with. 

In foreign relations Clemenceau will stand for peace, a 
good understanding with England and friendship toward 
Italy and Spain. Germany is distrustful of him, but without 
good reason. He has criticised her rulers, but he will neither 
seek nor’seize upon causes of discord and friction. 

















Highways and Byways 
Notable Victories for the Law 

The outcome of the trial of the Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio at Findlay, Hancock County, and-the result of the 
trial of the New York Central Railroad before a federal 
judge and jury in New York have been hailed as healthy signs 
of progress, as the first fruits of the great anti-monopoly 
campaign of the past two or three years.: 

In the latter case the issue was simple: The proof that 
the New York Central had paid rebates to the American 
Sugar Company and certain Detroit jobbers, in deliberate 
violation of the so-called Elkins law (the provision of the 
interstate commerce law which prohibits any and all dis- 
criminations, rebates, secret privileges or favoritism on the 
part of railroads and other common carriers). There was no 
possible defense, and none but technical points were raised 
by the defendant. The jury convicted it, and the court im- 
posed heavy fines, taking occasion to administer a severe re- 
buke to all public or quasi-public corporations that betray 
their trust, abuse their powers and evade or wilfully break 
the laws of the land while constantly invoking the protec- 
tion of the law and opposing all government control and “in- 
terference” with their “business.” 

Discrimination by carriers is one of the most outrageous 
forms of corporate lawlessness and impudence, and the war 
upon it by the present administration is approved by all just 
and decent persons. The new railroad act reimposes the 
penalty of imprisonment on receivers and givers of rebates ; 
and it is hoped that the fear of “stripes” may put an end to 
the rebate evil. 

The Ohio “oil trial,” as it is popularly called, was held 
under the Valentine anti-trust law of 1898, a sweeping and ef- 
fective statute, under which it is not as difficult as it is 
generally in the United States to prove conspiracy in restraint 
of trade. The verdict of the Findlay jury means that the Ohio 
Standard Oil Company is, with several nominally independent 
oil concerns, a constituent of the national oil trust, and that 
the buying of crude oil, its transportation, and the selling and 
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transportation of refined oil are, in Ohio, controlled by a com- 
bination “in restraint of trade.” Of course, the jury’s 
verdict accords with general understanding and knowledge. 
As every state has an anti-trust law, and as the national 
anti-trust act is now being vigorously enforced, suits against 
the Standard Oil may be instituted in every federal district 
and every state. Suits against the officers and directors may 
also be brought. In Ohio an information has been filed 
against Mr. John D. Rockefeller, and he will be tried on the 
charge of conspiracy to restrain trade if the verdict of the 
Findlay jury in the case against the corporation shall be af- 
firmed on appeal. 

But the Standard Oil cases are replete with legal and 
technical questions and the final result of the pending and con- 
templated proceedings may be postponed for a year or even 
longer. The moral effect of the Ohio conviction can hardly 
fail, however, to prove beneficial in the great struggle for 
the supremacy of the law. 


The Elections “a Their Lessons 


To the thoughtful observer, the results of the November 
elections, state and national (or congressional) are of deeper 
significance than partisan or superficial explanations recog- 
nize. They convey a lesson and a warning. They indicate a 
widespread demand for political and industrial reform. They 
go to prove the danger of selfish or unintelligent defense 
of the evils that are present in corporate and business life 
and that produce a demoralizing effect on political and public 
affairs. 

Congress will remain under Republican control; while 
the majority has been considerably reduced it is still substan- 
tial. And no one doubts that the Republican party owes its 
success to the work and policies of President Roosevelt. His 
“record”—principally indeed, his warfare on law-defying, 
aggressive corporations and trusts—was the only issue of the 
congressional contest. The Democrats did not criticise the 
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President, but promised to support him more heartily than 
men of his own party. The voters gave him a majority of 
Republicans, but the latter are pledged to continue the work 
of corporate rehabilitation by means of effective measures of 
of publicity and regulation. The fight on monopoly, rebates, 
extortion, must be carried on with more vigor than before. 

The remarkable election in New .York emphasizes the 
same lesson. Mr. Hearst was defeated not because of his 
views and principles, but largely in spite of them. Many 
objected to his methods and questioned his sincerity as a pro- 
fessed “radical ;’ but he would have been elected in spite of 
this opposition if the Tammany adherents had voted for him. 
They did not—at least some 50,000 or more of them did not, 
as is obvious in the light of the vote for the other Democratic 
nominees on his ticket. Tens of thousands of voters sup- 
ported Mr. Hearst because he represented to them a protest 
against abuse, corporate lawlessness and oppression. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hughes, the successful candidate 
for governor attracted tens of thousands of Democrats and 
independents who believed that he would, as governor, be 
as much of a reformer and enemy of corruption and injustice 
as Mr. Hearst promised to be, though his methods might 
be less spectacular. The victory of Mr. Hughes is in no 
sense a defeat for the cause of constructive reform and pop- 
ular rule as opposed to boss and corporation rule. 

In Pennsylvania the reform or “fusion” ticket was badly 
defeated, but it is to be borne in mind that the “regular” 
Republican candidates were respectable and clean men. To 
many they appeared as reformers “from within.” In Massa- 
chusetts Governor Curtis Guild, likewise, represented de- 
liberate and reasonable reform, for he had shown himself 
progressive with regard to the tariff, control of corporations, 
child labor and the like. 

Even apparent exceptions in the elections prove, on 
careful examination, to sustain the general contention that 
the people voted for political and industrial reform “all along 
the line.” 











Highways and Byways 
What Next in National Policy? 


It is generally understood that the next session of Con- 
gress will be too short to admit of any important legislation 
involving departure in policy or the establishment of new 
political principles. Some “unfinished business” will be at- 
tended to and a few of the pending bills—dealing with the 
Philippine tariff, immigration, labor—may be passed. But it 
is equally clear that the administration has no intention of 
“resting on its laurels,” and that the railway rate act, the meat 
inspection and pure-food acts are to be followed by measures 
even more significant of the new conception of govern- 
mental duty and public right and interest. 

In the address which President Roosevelt delivered at 
Harrisburg, Pa., on the occasion of the dedication of the new 
capitol, definite expression was given to the new conceptions 
alluded to. The speech has been severely criticised in cer- 
tain newspapers as “revolutionary” in its implications, as 
out-Bryanizing Mr. Bryan and out-Hearsting Mr. Hearst. 
Its ideas, it has been said, are not Republican, but “social- 
istic.” But Mr. Roosevelt and his sympathizers (and the 
name of these is “legion”) assert that on the contrary, the 
legislation indicated in the speech is necessary as an antidote 
to Socialism, for unless remedies for existing social ills are 
judiciously and soberly applied, popular resentment and dis- 
satisfaction will encourage attacks on institutions that are 
really fundamental. 

The essence of the President’s teaching is contained in 
these brief extracts from the address: 


But it is our clear duty to see, in the interest of the 
people, that there is adequate supervision and control over 
the business use of the swollen fortunes of today, and also 
wisely to determine the conditions upon which these fortunes 
are to be transmitted and the percentage that they shall pay 
to the government whose protecting arm alone enables them 
to exist. Only the nation can do this work. To relegate it 
to the states is a farce, and is simply another way of saying 
it shall not be done at all. 

Under the wise and farseeing interpretation of the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution, I maintain that the 
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The Speaker-Elect of the British House of Commons, 


Lowther, being escorted to his chair 
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national government should have complete power to deal with 
all this wealth which in any way goes into the commerce 
between the states—and practically all of it that is employed 
in the great corporations does thus go in. 


Here a bold and striking program is outlined—not, in- 
deed for the first time, but more definitely than on any previ- 
ous occasion. President Roosevelt had, indeed, declared in 
his “muck-rake speech,” that “ultimately” the people of the 
United States would find it necessary to limit in some way 
individual accumulations ; but in the Harrisburg address the 
idea is not incidental or parenthetical merely, but prominent. 
And the qualification “ultimately” no longer appears. It is 
stated to be our clear duty to work for and secure: 

Control over the business use of the swollen fortunes of 
today. 

Control over the transmission of fortunes. 

Proper taxation of them in some form. 

Control over all interstate commerce and over all cor- 
porations that are engaged in such commerce. 

It is currently reported in Washington that the President 
will recommend in his next message to Congress an income 
tax law and perhaps also an inheritance tax law. The latter 
is unquestionably constitutional, for we had federal inheri- 
tance taxation as late as during the war with Spain. An 
income tax has, however, been held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, and while opinion has radically changed since 
that decision, rendered about ten years ago, many doubt 
whether the court is ready to reverse itself. 

That Mr. Roosevelt has considered this difficulty, along 
with others arising from early judicial views and interpre- 
tations of the constitution, is manifest from certain sentences 
in the speech, sentences which opponents of his policies have 
construed as “an attack upon the Supreme Court.” It is, of 
course, nothing of the kind. Judicial philosophy, like 
everything else, is subject to change and evolution, Courts 
have waereed themselves on many questions, and are bound 
to do so in the future. In the United States, as all are aware, 
a new spirit is abroad, and as it has affected legislation and 
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political thought, it will surely affect (indeed, it has affected) 
judicial interpretation. President Roosevelt said that certain 
early discussions “put us at a great disadvantage in the battle 
for industrial order as against the present industrial chaos,” 
and that a narrow interpretation of the constitution (in rela- 
tion to the powers of the federal government) would make us 
“impotent to deal with any abuses which may be committed 
by the men who have accumulated the enormous fortunes of 
today.” He had in mind, no doubt, the income tax decision, 
the decision which held insurance not to be “commerce,” and 
the decisions holding charters to corporations to be “con- 
tracts” between the sovereign power and the state. Able 
jurists have been reviewing the “Dartmouth College case” 
decision, the first of the series of the last-named decisions, 
and there is a strong feeling that its doctrine was unsound 
and dangerous. In no other government does the doctrine 
prevail that charters are contracts, and that legislatures 
cannot (unless expressly authorized by provisions of the 
charters themselves) limit, modify or revoke them, Mr. 
Hannis Taylor, statesman and jurist, traces our industrial and 
political troubles—“the impending conflict,” as he calls it, be- 
tween the people and the trusts and monopolies—to the Dart- 
mouth College decision. 

At any rate, the President expresses a growing con- 
viction when he demands greater power for the state and for 
the federal government and protests against antiquated doc- 
trines that make the constitution “merely the shield of in- 
competence and the excuse for governmental paralysis.” 





Notes from Abroad 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Legislative Assembly has carried, by 19 votes to 13. the 
resolution moved by Mr. Monger affirming that the union of the State 
with the rest of the Commowealth was detrimental to the mterests ot 
Western Australia, and that the time had arrived for submitting to 
the people the question of withdrawing from the union, 

The Premier. in the course of a speech said that this result was 
due to the Commonwealth Senate’s rejecting the proposed survey for 
a transcontinental railway. 
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PERSIAN PARLIAMENT. 

The regulations for the election of the Persian Parliament have 
been promulgated All Persians of the male sex able to read and 
write and between the ages of 30 and 70 who are not in the service 
of the State, and who have never been convicted, are entitled to vote. 
Persia is divided into twelve electoral districts, ‘each returning from 
six to nineteen deputies. 





NEW ZEALAND 

The only monument to Captain Cook in the colony was unveiled 
on Monday in the presence of a large gathering of both races at 
Poverty Bay, the spot where the discoverer first landed. 





CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The Belgian Government has convened an international con- 
ference with a view to introducing certain modifications of the liquor 
traffic in Central Africa. The date of the conference is fixed for 
October 16, and most of the governments interested have promised 
their adhesion. 

The official report of ehe opening of the ralway from Stanley- 
ville to Porthierville, in the Upper Congo, has just been published. 
The report shows that the new line has a length of 127 kilométers and 
is built nearly parallel with the section of the Upper Congo running 
southward from Stanleyville which does not afford a navigable 
waterway. 





THE DOMINION’S PROSPERITY 

Lord Strathcona is officially informed by telegram from the 
Canadian Minister of the Interior that the wheat crop in Western 
Canada is now estimated at 85,000,000 bushels; the number of acres 
under cultivation was 4,500,000, and it is expected that 80 per 
cent of the wheat crop will be high grade in quality. 

With regard to the mineral production of the Dominion in 
1905, the High Commissioner is informed that its value amounts to 
$68,574.707 (£13,714,041), which is an increase of $8,500,000 (£1,- 
700,000) over the previous year. Gold was produced to the value of 
$14,486,833 (£2,897,366,) out of which $8,327,200 (£1,665,440) was 
furnished by the Yukon Territory. Mineral properties in that 
district have materially advanced in price during the present season, 
owing to the sucess of the dredging operations which have been in 
progress. The total production of pig iron in Canada during the first 
six months of the present year was 282,010 tons, as compared with 
257,494 tons produced in the first half of 1905. 

The number of immigrants landed at Quebec since the opening 
of navigation is 96,000, while it is expected that 8,000 more will 
arrive before the season ends. Of the arrivals already registered, 
over 85 per cent were of British origin. 

The Customs revenue of Canada will probably equal $50,000,000 
(£10.000,000) before the end of the year, the rate of increase being 
unparalleled in the past history of the country. 

The Board of Trade of Prince Albert has started a movement 
among the Boards of Trade of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta to urge the Dominion and the provincial Governments to 
take immedate action towards preparing the Hudson Bay route for 
navigation, It is claimed that specially built steamers could ply he- 
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tween Fort Churchill and English ports from midsummer to 
December. 


FROM PUNCH 


The Harvard-Cambridge race exceeded the wildest anticipation 
of at least one of our contemporaries. “The race,” said The Liver- 
pool Echo, “will start at 4:30 Pp. M. from Putney Bridge. The boats 
should reach the winning post not later than 5:50.” 





_Meanwhile we hear that the victory of the English crew caused 
considerable pain to several members of the Labour Party, and an 
apology may yet be sent to Washington. 





Mr. Lloyd-George, speaking at Llanelly, predicted an attack 
by the Government on the House of Lords, but intimated that it would 
not be totally abolished for some time to come. An illuminated 
address of thanks, to be signed by all the members of the Upper 
House, is, we believe, in preparation. 





The annual return of articles purchased abroad by the Gov- 
ernment shows that the Prisons Department bought American bacon 
to the extent of £2,703. A statement of this sort will do more to 
keep people out of prison than any number of Acts of Parliament. 





It was characteristic of the late General Trepoff’s alleged con- 
tempt for popular aspirations that he should have died a natural death. 





There is no doubt that Mrs, Longworth has now obtained a 
permanent place in the affections of the American nation. The 
other day she was mobbed by thousands of her fellow-country- 
women, who rent her clothes in their enthusiasm. 
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Foreign Railway Competition in South Africa: A Prophecy. 
—From “The Owl, Capetown. 
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Cumberland and Westmoreland * 
I. The Border 
By Katharine Lee Bates 
Professor of Literature in Wellesley College. 


HE dominant interest of these northwestern counties is, 

of course, the Lake District, with its far-famed poetic 

associations ; yet for the student of English history and the 

lover of Border minstrelsy the upper strip of Cumberland 
has a strong attraction of its own. 

An afternoon run on the Midland brought us from 
Liverpool to Carlisle. Such are the eccentricities of the Eng- 
lish railway system that the “through carriage” into which 
guard and porter dumped us at Liverpool, a third-class 
carriage already crowded with one sleeping and one eating 
family, turned out not to be a through carriage at all; and a 
new guard, at Hellifield, tore us and our belongings forth and 
thrust us into an empty first-class, lingering in the doorway 
until we had produced the inevitable shilling. But the 
freedom of an empty carriage would have been well worth 
the honest price of first-class tickets, for as the train sped on 
from the Ribble into the Eden Valley, with the blue heights 
of the Pennine range and the long reaches of the Yorkshire 
moors on our right, and on our left the cloud-caressed sum- 
mits of Lakeland, we needed all the space there was for our 
exultant ohs and ahs, not to mention our continual rushing 





*This is the first of a series entitled “A Reading Journey 
in English Counties” which will appear in THE CHAUTAUQUAN from 
December to May. The journey begins with the Border and Lake 
Country and concludes with Cornwall at the southwestern extremity 


of England. 
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from window to window for the swiftly vanishing views of 
grey castle and ruined abbey, peel tower and stone sheep- 
fold, grange and hamlet, and the exquisite, ever-changing 
panorama of the mist. 

Carlisle, “the Border City,” a clean, self-respecting, 
serious town, without beggars, with no superfluous street 
courtesies, but with effectual aid in need, is the heart of one 
of the most storied regions of England. The River Drift 
man and the Cave man seem to have fought the mammoth 
and the elk and gone their shadowy way untraced in this 
locality, but the museum in Tullie House contains hammers 
and axes, found in Cumberland soil, of the Stone Age, and 
spear-heads and arrow-heads, urns for human ashes, incense 
cups, food vessels and drinking vessels of the Bronze Age— 
mute memorials of life that once was lived so eagerly beneath 
these same soft, brooding skies. 

As for the Romans, they seem here like a race of yes- 
terday. A penny tram took us, in the clear, quiet light of 
what at home would be the middle of the evening, out to 
Stanwix, originally, it is believed, an important station in the 
series of fortresses that guarded the northern boundary of 
Roman Britain. These frontier lines consisted of a great stone 
wall, eight feet thick and eighteen feet high, ditched and set 
with forts and towers, running straight from the Solway to 
the Tyne, a distance of some seventy-three miles, and a little 
to the south of this, what is known as the vallum, a fosse with 
mounds of soil and rock on either side. The local antiquaries, 
urged on by a committee of Oxford men, have recently dis- 
covered a third wall, built of sods, between the two, and exca- 
vation and discussion have received a fresh impetus. Was the 
vallum built by Agricola,—earthworks thrown up by that 
adventurous general of the first Christian century to secure 
his conquest? Was the turf wall the erection of the great 
emperor Hadrian, who visited Britain in the year 120, and 
was the huge stone rampart constructed, early in the third 
century, by the emperor Severus? Or does the stone wall 
date from Hadrian? Or did he build all three? 
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Sketch Map of Cumberland and Westmoreland 


While the scholars literally dig for truth, we may sit on 
the site of this mighty, well-nigh perished bulwark at Stan- 
wix, with what is perhaps the wrinkle left on the landscape 
by the wall’s deep moat dropping, under a screen of hawthorns 
and wind-silvered poplars, sheer at our feet, and thence we 
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may look out across the Eden, with its dipping gulls and 
sailing swans, its hurrying swifts and little dancing eddy, to 
the heights of Carlisle. For the city is built on a natural 
eminence almost encircled by the Eden and its tributaries, 
the Petteril and the Caldew. It is a fine view even now, with 
the level light centered on the red sandstone walls of the 
grim castle, though factory chimneys push into the upper 
air, overtopping both the castle and its grave neighbor, the 
cathedral; but for mass and dignity, for significance, these 
two are unapproachable ; these are Carlisle. 

.We must not see them yet. We must see a lonely bluff 
set over with the round clay huts of the Britons, and then, 
as the Roman legions sweep these like so many mole-hills 
from their path, we must see in gradual growth a Roman 
town,—not luxurious, with the tessellated marble pavements 
and elaborate baths that have left their splendid fragments 
farther south, but a busy trading point serving the needs 
of that frontier line of garrisons which numbered no less than 
fifteen thousand men. Some few inscribed and sculptured 
stones, remnants of altars, tombs and the like, may be seen 
in the museum, with lamps, dishes, and other specimens of 
such coarse and simple pottery as was in daily use by com- 
mon Roman folk, when the days and the nights were theirs. 

The name Carlisle—and it is said to be the only city of 
England which bears a purely British name—was orig- 
inally Caer Lywelydd, British enough in very sooth. This 
the Romans altered to Lugubalia, and when, in 409, the 
garrisons of the Wall were recalled for the protection of 
Rome herself, the Britons of the neighborhood made it their 
center and it passed into Arthurian tradition as Cardueil. 
Even the ballads vaguely sing of a time when 


“King Arthur lived in Merry Carlisle 
And seemly was to see.” 


But although the Britons sometimes united, under one 
hero or a succession of heroes, to save the land, now 
abandoned by the Romans, from the Saxons, they were often 
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at war among themselves, and the headship of their northern 
confederacy was wrested from Carlisle and transferred to 
Dumbarton on the Clyde. The kingdom of the Cumbrian 
Britons, thenceforth known as Strathclyde, fell before the as- 
sault of the English kingdom of Northumbria, in which the 
Christian faith had taken deep root. For though the Britons, 
in the fourth century of Roman rule had accepted Chris- 
tianity, the Norsemen had come in with their own gods, 
and a new conversion of the north, effected by missionaries 
from Iona, took place about the sixth century. Sculptured 
crosses of this period still remain in Cumberland and West- 
moreland, and the Carlisle museum preserves, in Runic 
letters, a Christian epitaph of “Cimokom, Ath’s queen.” 


“Holy into ruin she went,” 


is the eloquent record, and from her grave-mound she utters 
the new hope: 

“My body the all-loving Christ young again 

shall renew after death, but indeed sorrowing 

tear-flow never shall afflict me more.” 

For a moment the mists that have gathered about the 
shelving rock to which we are looking not merely across the 
Eden, but across the river of time, divide and reveal the 
figure of Cuthbert, the great monk of Northumbria, to whom 
King Egfrith had committed the charge of his newly-founded 
monastery at Caerluel. The Venerable Bede tells how, while 
the king had gone up into Scotland on a daring expedition 
against the Picts, in 685, Cuthbert visited the city, whose 
officials, for his better entertainment, took him to view a 
Roman fountain of choice workmanship. But he stood be- 
side its carven rim with absent look, leaning on his staff, and 
murmured: “Perchance even now the conflict is decided.” 
And so it was, to the downfall of Egfrith’s power and the 
confusion of the north. After the ravaging Scots and Picts 
came the piratical Danes and, about 875, what was left of 
Carlisle went up in flame. A rusted sword or two in the 
museum tells the fierce story of the Danish sack. At the end 
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of the tenth century Cumberland was ceded to Scotland, but 
was recovered by William Rufus, son of William the Con- 
queror. Carlisle, the only city added to England since the 
Norman conquest, was then a heap of ruins, but in 1092, 
says the “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” the king “went northward 
with a great army and set up the wall of Carluel, and reared 
the castle.” 
No longer 


“The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,” 


but there is still the castle, which even the most precipitate 
tourist does not fail to visit. We went in one of those wild 
blusters of wind and rain which are rightly characteristic of 
this city of tempestuous history, and had to cling to the battle- 
ments to keep our footing on the rampart walk. We peeped 
out through the long slits of the loop-holes, but saw no more 
formidable enemies than storm-clouds rising from the north. 
The situation was unfavorable to historic reminiscence, nor 
did the blatant guide below, who hammered our ears with 
items of dubious information, help us to a realization of the 
castle’s robust career, Yet for those who have eyes to read, the 
stones of these stern towers are a chronicle of ancient reigns 
and furious wars, dare-devil adventures and piteous tragedy. 

The Norman fortress seems to have been reared upon 
the site of a Roman stronghold, whose walls and conduits are 
still traceable. After William Rufus came other royal build- 
ers, notably Edward I and Richard III. It was in the reign 
of the first Edward that Carlisle won royal favor by a spirited 
defense against her Scottish neighbors, the men of Annan- 
dale, who, forty thousand strong, marched red-handed across 
the Border. A Scottish spy within the city set it on fire, 
but while the men of Carlisle fought the flames, the women 
scrambled to the walls and, rolling down stones on the assail- 
ants and showering them with boiling water, kept them off 
until an ingenious burgher, venturing out on the platform 
above the gate, fished up, with a stout hook, the leader of the 
besiegers and held him high in the air while lances and arrows 
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pierced him through and through. This irregular mode of 
warfare was too much for the men of Annandale, who 
marched home in disgust. 

During Edward’s wars against Wallace, he made Car- 
lisle his headquarters. Twice he held Parliaments there, and 
it was from Carlisle he set forth, a dying king, on his last 
expedition against the Scots. In four days he had ridden but 
six miles, and then breath left the exhausted body. His death 
was kept secret until his son could reach Carlisle, which wit- 
nessed, in that eventful July of 1307, a solemn gathering of 
the barons of England to mourn above the bier of their great 
war-lord and pay their homage to the ill-starred Edward IT. 
A quarter century later, Lord Dacre, then Captain of Carlisle 
Castle, opened its gates to a royal fugitive from Scotland, Bal- 
liol, and Edward III, taking up the cause of the rejected sov- 
ereign, made war, from Carlisle as his headquarters, on the 
Scots. Edward IV committed the north of England to the 
charge of his brother Gloucester, who bore the titles of Lord 
Warden of the Marches and Captain of Carlisle Castle. 
Monster though tradition has made him, Richard III seems 
to have had a sense of beauty, for Richard’s Tower still shows 
mouldings and other ornamental touches unusual in the north- 
ern architecture of the period. 

But the royal memory which most of all casts a glamour 
over Carlisle Castle is that of Mary, Queen of Scots. Fleeing 
from her own subjects, she came to England, in 1568, a self- 
invited guest. She landed from a fishing boat at Working- 
ton, on the Cumberland coast,—a decisive moment which 
Wordsworth has crystallized in a sonnet: 


“Dear to the Loves, and to the Graces vowed, 
The Queen drew back the wimple that she wore; 
And to the throng, that on the Cumbrian shore 
Her landing hailed, how touchingly she bowed! 
And like a star (that, from a heavy cloud 

Of pine-tree foliage poised in air, forth darts, 
When a soft summer gale at evening parts 

The gloom that did its loveliness enshroud) 

She smiled ; but Time, the old Saturnian seer, 
Sighed on the wing as her foot pressed the strand 
With step preclusive to a long array 
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Of woes and degradations hand in hand— 

Weeping captivity, and shuddering fear 

Stilled by the ensanguined block of Fotheringay!” 

Mary was escorted with all courtesy to Cockermouth 
Castle and thence to Carlisle, where hospitality soon became 
imprisonment. Her first request of Elizabeth was for cloth- 
ing, and it was in one of the deep-walled rooms of Queen 
Mary’s Tower, of which only the gateway now remains, that 
she impatiently looked on while her ladies opened Elizabeth’s 
packet to find—‘“two torn shifts, two pieces of black velvet, 
and two pairs of shoes.” The parsimony of Queen Bess has 
a curious echo in the words of Sir Francis Knollys, who, 
set to keep this disquieting guest under close surveillance, 
was much concerned when she took to sending to Edinburgh 
for “coffers of apparell,” especially as she did not pay the 
messengers, so that Elizabeth, after all, was “like to bear the 
charges” of Mary’s vanity. The captive queen was allowed 
a semblance of freedom in Carlisle. She walked the terrace 
of the outer ward of the castle, went to service in the cathe- 
dral, and sometimes, with her ladies, strolled in the meadows 
beside the Eden, or watched her gentlemen play a game of 
football, or even hunted the hare, although her warders 
were in a fever of anxiety whenever she was on horseback 
lest she should take it into her wilful, beautiful head to gallop 
back to Scotland. 

But these frowning towers have more terrible records 
of captivity. Under the old Norman keep are hideous, black 
vaults, with the narrowest of slits for the admission of air 
and with the walls still showing the rivet-holes of the chains 
by which the hapless prisoners were so heavily fettered. 


“Full fifteen stane o’ Spanish iron 
They hae laid a’right sair on me; 

Wi’ locks and keys I am fast bound 
Into this dungeon dark and dreerie.” 


Rude devices, supposed to be the pastime of captives, are 
carved upon the walls of a mural chamber,—a chamber which 
has special significance for the reader of “Waverley” as here, 
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it is said, Major Macdonald, the original of Fergus Mac- 
Ivor, was confined. For Carlisle Castle was never more 
cruel than to the Jacobites of 1745. On November 18, 
Bonny Prince Charlie, preceded by one hundred Highland 
pipers, had made triumphal entrance into the surrendered 
city, through which he passed again, on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, in retreat. Carlisle was speedily retaken by the English 
troops, and its garrison, including Jemmy Dawson of Jacobite 
song, sent in ignominy to London. Even so the cells of the 
castle were crammed with prisoners, mainly Scots, who were 
borne to death in batches. Pinioned in the castle court- 
yard, seated on black hurdles drawn by white horses, with 
the executioner, axe in hand, crouching behind, they were 
drawn, to make a Carlisle holiday, under the gloomy arch 
of the castle gate, through the thronged and staring street, 
and along the London road to Harraby Hill, where they suf- 
fered one after another, the barbarous penalty for high 
treason. The ghastly heads were set up on pikes over the 
castle gates (yetts), as Scotch balladry well remembers, 

“White was the rose in his gay bonnet, 

As he folded me in his broached plaidie; 

His hand, which clasped the truth o’ luve, 

O it was aye in battle ready. 

His lang, lang hair in yellow hanks 

Waved o’er his cheeks sae sweet and ruddy, 

But now they wave o’er Carlisle yetts 

In dripping ringlets clotting bloodie. 

My father’s blood’s in that flower tap, 

My brother’s in that hare-bell’s blosson:; 


This white rose was steeped in my luve’s blude, 
And I'll aye wear it in my bosom. 


“When I cam’ first by merrie Carlisle,, 
Was ne’er a town sae sweetly seeming; 
The white rose flaunted o’er the wall, 
The thistled banners far were streaming! 
When I cam’ next by merrie Carlisle, 
O sad, sad seemed the town, and eerie! 
The auld, auld men came out and wept— 

_ O, maiden, come ye to seek ye’r dearie?” 


But not all the ballads of Carlisle Castle are tragic. 
Blithe enough is the one that tells how the Lochmaben 
harper outwitted the warden, who, when the minstrel, 
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mounted on a gray mare, rode up to the castle gate, invited 
him in to play his craft. 


“Then aye he harped, and aye he carped, 
Till a’ the lordlings footed the floor ; 
But an the music was sae sweet, 
The groom had nae mind o’ the stable door. 


“And aye he harped, and aye he carped, 
Till a’ the nobles were fast asleep; 
Then quickly he took off his shoon, 
And softly down the stair did creep.” 

So he stole into the stable and slipped a halter over the 
nose of a fine brown stallion belonging to the warden and 
tied it to the gray mare’s tail. Then he turned them loose, 
and she who had a foal at home would not once let the 
brown horse bait. 


“But kept him a-galloping home to her foal.” 


When the loss of the two horses was discovered in the 
morning, the harper made such ado that the warden paid 
him three times over for the gray mare. 

“And verra gude business,” commented our Scotch 
landlady. 

The most famous of the Carlisle Castle ballads relates 
the rescue of Kinmont Willie, a high-handed cattle-thief of 
the Border. For between the recognized English and Scottish 
boundaries lay a strip of so-called Debatable Land, whose 
settlers, known as the Batables, owed allegiance to neither 
country, but 


“Sought the beeves, that made their broth, 
In Scotland and in England both.” 

This border was a natural shelter for outlaws, refugees 
and “broken men” in general,—reckless fellows who loved 
the wildness and peril of thé life, men of the type depicted in 
“The Lay ofthe Last Minstrel.” 


“A stark moss-trooping Scot was he, 

As e’er couched Border lance by knee: 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross; 
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By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy’s best bloodhounds; 

In Eske, or Liddel, fords were none, 

But he would ride them, one by one; 

Alike to him was ‘time, or tide, 

December snow or July’s pride: 

Alike to him was tide, or time 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime: 

Steady of heart, and stout of hand, 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland; 

Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England’s king and Scotland’s queen.” 

Although these picturesque plunderers cost the neigh- 
borhood dear, they never failed of sympathy in the hour of 
doom. The Graemes, for instance, were a large clan who 
lived by rapine. In 1600, when Elizabeth’s government 
compelled them to give a bond of surety for one another’s 
good behavior, they numbered more than four hundred 
fighting men. There was Muckle Willie, and Mickle Willie, 
and Nimble Willie, and many a Willie more. But the 


execution of Hughie the Graeme was none the less grievous. 


“Gude Lord Scroope’s to the hunting gane, 

He has ridden o’er moss and muir; 

And he has grippit Hughie the Graeme, 
For stealing o’ the Bishop’s mare. 

+ * * * - * ” 


“Then they have grippet Hughie the Graeme, 
And brought him up through Carlisle toun; 
The lasses and the lads stood on the walls, 
Crying, ‘Hughie the Graeme, thou’se ne’er gae down’.” 


They tried him by a jury of men, 
“The best that were in Carlisle toun,” 


and although his guilt was open, “gude Lord Hume” of- 
fered the judge “twenty white owsen” to let him off, and 
“gude lady Hume,” “a peck of white pennies,” but it was 
of no avail, and Hughie went gallantly to his death. 

For these Batables had their own code of right and 
wrong, and were, in their peculiar way, men of honor, There 
was Hobbie Noble, an English outlaw, who was betrayed by 
a comrade for English gold and who, hanged at Carlisle, 
expressed on the gallows his execration of such conduct. 
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“I wad hae betray’d nae lad alive, 
For a’ the gowd o’ Christentie.” 

The seizure of Kinmont Willie was hotly resented, even 
though his clan, the Armstrongs, who had built themselves 
strong towers on the Debatable Land, “robbed, spoiled, 
burnd and murdered,” as the Warden of the West Marches 
complained, all along upper Cumberland. The Armstrongs 
could, at one time, muster out over three thousand horse- 
men, and Dacres and Howards strove in vain to bring them 
under control. Yet there was “Border law,” too, one of its 
provisions being that on the appointed days of truce, when 
the “Lord Wardens of England and ‘Scotland, and Scotland 
and England” met, each attended by a numerous retinue, at a 
midway cairn, to hear complaints from either side and admin- 
ister a rude sort of justice in accordance with “the laws of the 
Marches,” no man present, not even the most notorious 
freebooter, could be arrested. But William Armstrong of 
Kinmont was too great a temptation; he had harried Cum- 
berland too long ; and a troop of some two hundred English 
stole after him, as he rode off carelessly along the Liddel 
bank, when the assemblage broke up, overpowered him, and 
brought him in bonds to Carlisle. 

“O have ye na heard o’ the fause Sakelde? 

O have ye na heard o’ the keen Lord Scroope? 

How they hae ta’en bauld Kinmont Willie, 


On Haribee to hang him up? 
ok + * . * +: * 
“They led hm through the Liddel rack 
And also through the Carlisle sands; 
They brought him to Carlisle castle, 
To be at my Lord Scroope’s commands.” 


But this was more than the Scottish warden, Sir Walter 
Scott of Buccleuch, could bear. 


“And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Against the truce of the Border tide, 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Is Keeper on the Scottish side? 


“And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Withouten either dread or fear, 

And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Can back a steed or shake a spear? 
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“O! were there war between the lands, 
As well I wot that there is nane, 
I would slight Carlisle castle high 
Though is were builded of marble stane. 


“T would set that castle in a low* 
And sloken it with English blood; 
There’s never a man in Cumberland 
Should ken where Carlisle Castle stood. 


“But since nae war’s between the lands, 
And there is peace, and peace should be, 
I'll neither harm English lad or lass, 
And yet the Kinmont freed shall be.” 


So Buccleuch rode out, one dark night, with a small 
party of Borderers, and succeeded, aided by one of the 


gusty storms of the region, in making his way to Carlisle 
undetected. 


“And when we left the Staneshaw-bank, 
The wind began full loud to blaw; 

But ’twas wind and weet, and fire and sleet, 
When we came beneath the castle wa’.” 


The sudden uproar raised by the little band bewildered 
the garrison, and to Kinmont Willie, heavily ironed in the 


inner dungeon and expecting death in the morning, came 
the voices of friends. 





“Wi’ coulters, and wi’ forehammers, 
We garr ‘dt the bars bang merrilie, 

Until we cam’ to the inner prison, 
Where Willie o’ Kinmont he did lie. 


“And when we cam’ to the lower prison, 
Where Willie o’ Kinmont he did lie: 

‘O sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 
Upon the morn that thou’s to die?” 


““O I sleep saft, and I wake aft; 
It's lang since sleeping was fley’d} frae me! 
Gie my serv ice back to my wife and bairns, 
And a’ gude fellows that spier for me’.” 


But his spirits rose to the occasion, and when Red 
Rowan, 


*Blaze. 
+Made. 
tFrightened. 
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“The starkest man in Teviotdale,” 


hoisted Kinmont Willie, whose fetters there was no time to 
knock off, on his back and carried him up to the breach they 
had made in the wall, from which they went down by a ladder 
they had brought with them, the man so narrowly delivered 
from the noose had his jest ready: 
“Then shoulder-high with shout and cry 
We bore him down the ladder lang; 


At every stride Red Rowan made 
I wot the Kinmont’s airns play’d clang. 


““O mony a time,’ quo’ Kinmont Willie, 

‘I have ridden horse baith wild and wood,t 
But a rougher beast than Red Rowan 

I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode. 


“‘And mony a time,’ quo’ Kinmont Willie, 
‘I’ve pricked a horse out owre the furse, 
But since the day I back’d a steed, 
I never wore sic cumbrous spurs’.” 

It is high time that we, too, escaped from Carlisle 
Castle into the open-air delights of the surrounding country. 
Five miles to the east lies the pleasant village of Wetheral 
on the Eden. Corby Castle, seat of a branch of the great 
Howard family, crowns the wooded hill across the river,t 
but we lingered in Wetheral Church for the sake of one who 
may have been an ancestor of “the fause Sakelde.” This 
stately sleeper is described as Sir Richard Salkeld, “Captain 
and Keeper of Carlisle,” who, at about the time of Henry 
VII, “in this land was mickle of might.” His effigy is sadly 
battered ; both arms are gone, a part of a leg, and the whole 
body is marred and dinted, with latter-day initials pro- 
fanely scrawled upon it. But he, lying on the outside, has 
taken the brunt of abuse and, like a chivalrous lord, pro- 
tected Dame Jane, his lady, whose alabaster gown still falls 
in even folds. 

We drove eastward ten miles farther, under sun and 
shower, now by broad meadows where sleek kine, secure at 

Mad. 


tThe castle is not shown, but the charming walks through the 
wood are open on Wednesday afternoons. 
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last from cattlelifters, were tranquilly grazing, now by 
solemn ranks of Scotch firs and far-reaching parks of 
smooth-barked, muscular beeches, now through stone-paved 
hamlets above whose shop-doors we would read the familiar 
ballad names, Scott, Graham (Graeme), Armstrong, Mus- 
grave, Johnston, Kerr, and wonder how the wild blood of 
the Border had been tamed to the selling of picture postal 
cards. 

Our goal was Naworth, one of the most romantic of 
English castles. Its two great towers, as we approached, 
called imagination back to the days 


“When, from beneath the greenwood tree, 
Rode forth Lord Howard’s chivalry, 


* * * * * - ~ 
And minstrels, as they marched in order, 


Played, ‘Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on the Border’.” 

Naworth* is the heart of a luxuriant valley. The 
position owes its defensive strength to the gorges cut by 
the Irthing and two tributaries. These three streams, when 
supplemented by the old moat, made Naworth an island 
fortress. The seat of the Earls of Carlisle, it was built 
by Ranulph Dacre in the fourteenth century. Even the 
present Lady Carlisle, a pronounced Liberal and a vigorous 
worker in the causes of Temperance and Woman Suffrage, 
though ciaiming to be a more thorough-going Republican 
than any of us in the United States, points out with something 
akin to pride “the stone man” on the Dacre Tower who has 
upheld the family escutcheon there for a little matter of 
five hundred years. In the sixteenth century the Dacre lands 
passed by marriage to the Howards, and “Belted Will,” as 
Sir Walter Scott dubbed Lord William Howard, proved, 
under Elizabeth and James, an efficient agent of law and 
order. Two suits of his plate armor still bear witness to 
the warrior, whom the people called “Bauld Willie,” with the 
same homely directness that named his wife in recognition 
of the ample dower she brought him, “Bessie with the braid 


*The castle is shown between the hours of 2 and 5 on week days. 
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apron,” but his tastes were scholarly and his disposition 
devout. Lord William’s Tower, with its rugged stone walls, 
its loopholes and battlements, its steep and narrow winding- 
stair guarded by a massive iron door, its secret passage to 
the dungeons, is feudal enough in suggestion, yet here may 
be seen his library with the oak panelled roof and the great 
case of tempting old folios, and here his oratory, with its fine 
wood-carvings, its Flemish altar-piece, and its deep- 
windowed recess outlooking on a fair expanse of green earth 
and silver sky. 

This castle, with its magnificent baronial hall, its treas- 
ures of art and spirit of frank hospitality, was harder to 
escape from than Carlisle. There was no tire to follow the 
Irthing eastward to the point where, as the Popping Stones 
tell, Walter Scott offered his warm heart and honest hand 
to the dark-eyed daughter of a French emigré. But we 
could not miss Lanercost, the beautiful ruined abbey* lying 
about a mile to the north of Naworth. An Augustine founda- 
tion of the twelfth century, it has its memories of Edward I, 
who visited it with Queen Eleanor in 1180 and came again in 
broken health, six years later, to spend quietly in King 
Edward’s Tower the last winter of his life. The nave now 
makes a noble parish church in which windows by William 
Morris and Burne-Jones glow like jewels. The choir is 
roofless, but gracious in its ruin, its pavement greened by 
moss, feathery grasses waving from its lofty arcades, and 
its walls weathered to all pensive, tender tints. The ancient 
tombs, most of them bearing the scallop-shells of the Dacres, 
are rich in sculpture. Into the transept walls are built some 
square grey stones of the Roman Wall, and a Roman altar 
forms a part of the clerestory roof. The crypt, too, contains 
several Roman altars, dedicated to different gods whose 
figures, after the lapse of two thousand years, are startling in 
their spirited grace, their energy of life. 

But Lanercost reminds us that we have all but ignored 


*Open to the public and very pleasantly shown by an intelligent 
old man with a deep feeling for the place. 
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Carlisle Cathedral, and back we drive, by way of the village 
of Brampton with its curious old market-hall, to the Border 
City. After all, we have only followed the custom of the 
place in slighting the cathedral. Carlisle was ever too busy 
fighting to pay much heed to formal worship. 

“For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 

Save to patter an Ave Mary 

When I ride on a Border foray.” . 

The cathedral dates from the time of William Rufus and 
still retains two bays of its Norman nave, which suffered 
from fire in the early part of the thirteenth century. A still 
more disastrous fire, toward the close of that century, all but 
destroyed the new choir, which it took the preoccupied citi- 
zens one hundred years to rebuild, so that we see today 
Early English arches in combination with Decorated pillars 
and Late Decorated capitals. These capitals of fresh and 
piquant designs are an essential feature of the choir, whose 
prime glory, however, is the great east window with its per- 
fect tracery, although only the upper glass is old. The 
cathedral has suffered not alone from a series of fires, but 
from military desecration. Part of its nave was pulled-down 
by the irreverent Roundheads to repair the fortifications, and 
it was used, after Carlisle was retaken from Prince Charlie, 
as a prison for the garrison. Even today canny Cumberland 
shows a grain too much of frugality in pasturing sheep in 
the cathedral graveyard. Carlisle Cathedral has numbered 
among its archdeacons Paley of the “Evidences,” and among 
its archdeans Percy of the “Reliques.” Among its bride- 
grooms was Walter Scott, who wedded here his raven-haired 
lady of the Popping Stones. 

One drive more before we seek the Lake Country,—ten 
miles to the north, this time across the adventurous Esk, 
where a fierce wind seemed to carry in it the shout of old 
slogans and the clash and clang of arms, and across the 
boundary stream, the Sark, to Gretna Green, where breath- 
less couples used to be married by blacksmith or inn-keeper 
or the first man they met, the furious parents posting after 
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all in vain. Then around by Longtown we drove and back 
to Carlisle, across the Solway Moss,—reaches of blowing 
grass in the foreground, dark, broken bogs, where men and 
women were gathering in the peat, in the middle distance, and 
beyond, the blue folds of hills on hills. It was already 
evening, but such was the witchery of the scene, still with 
something eerie and lawless about it despite an occasional 
farm-house with stuffed barns and plump ricks and meadows 
of unmolested kine, that we would gladly, like the old 
Borderers whose armorial bearings so frequently included 
stars and crescents, have spent the night in that Debatable 
Land, with the moon for our accomplice in moss-trooping. 


II. The Lake Country 


HERE are as many “best ways” of making the tour of 

this enchanted land as there are Lake Country guide- 
books,* volumes which, at prices varying from ten shillings 
to “tuppence,” are everywhere in evidence. One may 
journey by rail to Keswick or to Windermere; one may 
come up from Furness Abbey to Lakeside, passing gradually 
from the softer scenery to the wilder; or one may enter by 
way of Penrith and Pooley Bridge, ushered at once into the 
presence of some of the noblest mountains and perhaps the 
loveliest lake. 

This last was our route, and very satisfactory we found 
it. Our stay at Penrith had been abbreviated by a municipal 
councillors’ convention which left not a bed for the stranger. 
We had been forewarned of the religious convention which 
throngs Keswick the last full week in July and, indeed, an 
evangelist bound thither had presented us with tracts as we 


*Baedeker’s concise account makes a good outline. A fair 
copy of Black’s Picturesque Guide may be picked up for “one and six” 
at a second-hand book store. Jenkinson’s Practical Guide is ex- 
cellent, though Baddeley’s is of later date. A shilling booklet by 
Canon Rawnsley, A Coach Drive at the Lakes, illuminates the trip 
from Windermere to Keswick, and the Buttermere Round. The 
sixpenny local guides are often helpful. 
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Sketch Map of the Wordsworth Country, the center of the Lake 
Region 


took our train at Carlisle. But we had not reckoned on 
finding Penrith in such plethoric condition and, after an 
uphill look at the broken red walls of Penrith Castle, 
which, with Carlisle, Naworth and Cockermouth, stood 
for the defense of western England against the Scots, 
we mounted a motor-bus, of all atrocities, and were 
banged and clanged along a few miles of fairly level 
road which transferred us, as we crossed the Eamont, 
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- from Cumberland to Westmoreland. The hamlet of Pooley 


Bridge lies at the lower end of Ullswater, up whose mountain- 
hemmed reaches of ever-heightening beauty we were borne 
by The Raven, a leisurely little steamer with a ruddy captain 
serenely assured that his lake is the queen of all. The evening 
was cold and gusty,—rougher weather than any we had en- 
countered in our midsummer voyage across the Atlantic, 
but, wrapped in our rugs and shedding hairpins down the 
wind, we could have sailed on forever, so glorious was that 
sunset vision of great hills almost bending over the riverlike 
lake that runs on joyously, as from friend to friend, between 
the guardian ranks. 

We lingered for a few days at the head of Ullswater, in 
Patterdale, and would gladly have lingered longer, if only 
to watch the play of light and shadow over St. Sunday Crag, 
Place Fell, Stybarrow Crag, Fairfield, and all that shoulder- 
ing brotherhood of giants, but we must needs take advantage 
of the first clear day for the coach-drive to Ambleside, over 
the Kirkstone Pass, 

“Aspiring Road! that lov’st to hide 
Thy daring in a vapoury bourn.” 

A week at Ambleside, under Wansfell’s “visionary 
majesties of light,” went all too swiftly in the eager explora- 
tion of Grasmere and Coniston, Hawkshead, Bowness, 
Windermere, and those “lofty brethren,” the Langdale Pikes, 
with their famous rock-walled cascade, Dungeon Ghyll. The 
coach-drive from Ambleside to Keswick carried us, at Dun- 
mailraise, across again from Westmoreland to Cumberland. 
Helvellyn and Thirlmere dominated the way, but Skiddaw 
and Derwent Water claimed our allegiance on arrival. What 
is counted the finest coach-drive in the kingdom, however, the 
twenty-four-mile circuit from Keswick known as the But- 
termere Round, remained to bring us under a final subjection 
to the silver solitude of Buttermere and Crummock Water and 
the rugged menace of Honister Crag. The train that hurried 
us from Keswick to Cockermouth passed along vhe western 
shore of pleasant Bassenthwaite Water, but, fron. Working- 
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Naworth Castle 


ton to Furness Abbey, meres and tarns, for all their romantic 
charm, were forgotten, while, the salt wind on our faces, we 
looked out, over sand and shingle, on the dim grey vast of 
ocean. 

The Lake Country, it is often said, has no history. The 
tourist need not go from point to point enquiring 

“If here a warrior left a spell, 

Panting for glory as he fell; 

Or here a saint expired.” 

That irregular circle of the Cumberland Hills, varying from 
some forty to fifty miles in diameter, a compact mass whose 
mountain lines shut in narrow valleys, each with its own 
lake, and radiate out from Helvellyn in something like a 
starfish formation, bears, for all its wildness, the humanized 
look of land on which many generations of men have lived 
and died; but the records of that life are scant. 

There are several stone-circles, taken to be the remains 
of British temples, the “mystic Round of Druid frame,” 
notably Long Meg and her Daughters, near Penrith, and the 
Driiid’s Circle, just out of Keswick. About the Kes-vick 
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Lanercost Abbey 





The Baronial Hall of Naworth Castle 
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Rydal Mount: Wordsworth’s Last Residence 


From Photograph by Walmesley Bros., Ambleside. 
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Rydal Water 
From Photograph by Wamesley Bros., Ambleside 
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Carlisle Castle 
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Fox How, Ambleside, the Arnold Home 





Wordsworth’s Home at Cockermouth. View of the House from 


4 the Garden. 
From Photograph by Katharine Coman 
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The Ruskin Shaft in Coniston Churchyard 
From Photograph by Wamesley Bros., Ambleside. 
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Dungeon Ghyll 
From Photograph by Wamesley Bros., Ambleside. 
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Shepherd’s Hut in Honister Pass 


A Sheep Farn:, Grisedale 
From Photograph by Wamesley Bros., Ambleside. 
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Brampton Market Hall Faber’s Church and Lodgings 








Bits of Old Ambleside. 


From Photograph by Katharine Coman. 
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circle such uncanny influences still linger that no two persons 
can number the stones alike nor will your own second count 
confirm your first. Storm and flood rage against that mys- 
terious shrine, but the wizard blocks cannot be swept away. 
The Romans, who had stations near Kendal, Penrith and 
Ambleside, have left some striking remembrances, notably 
“that lone Camp on Hardknott’s height,” and their proud 
road, still well defined for at least fifteen miles, along the 
top of High Street ridge. A storied heap of stones awaits 
the climber at the top of 


“The long ascent of Dunmailraise.” 


Here, in 945, the last king of the Cumbrian Britons, Dunmail, 
was defeated by Edmund of England in the pass between 
Grasmere and Keswick. Seat Sandal and Steel Fell looked 
down from either side his fall. Edmund raised a cairn 
above what his Saxon wits supposed was a slain king, but 
Dunmail is only biding his time. His golden crown was 
hurled into Grisedale Tarn, high up in the range, where the 
shoulders of Helvellyn, Seat Sandal and Fairfield touch, and 
on the last night of every year these dark warders see a troop 
of Dunmail’s men rise from the tarn, where it is their duty 
to guard the crown, bearing one more stone to throw down 
upon the cairn. When the pile is high enough to content 
the king, who counts each year, in his deep grave, the crash 
of another falling stone, he will rise and rule again over 
Cumberland. 

Here history and folk-lore blend. Of pure folk-lore the 
stranger hears but little. Eden Hall, near Penrith, has a 
goblet filched from the fairies: 

“If eer this glass should break or fall, 

Farewell the luck of Eden Hall.” 
The enchanted rock in the Vale of St. John is celebrated in 
Scott’s “Bridal of Triermain.” ‘St!Bees has a triumphant 
tradition of St. Bega, who, determined to be a nun, ran away 
from the Irish king, her father, for no better reason than 
because he meant to marry her to a Norwegian prince, and 
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set sail in a fishing-boat for the Cumberland coast. Her little 
craft was driven in by the storm to Whitehaven where she 
so won upon the sympathies of the Countess of Egremont 
that this lady besought her lord to give the fugitive land for 
a convent. It was midsummer, and the gracious husband 
made answer that he would give as much as the snow should 
lie upon next morning, but when he awoke and looked out 
from the castle casement, his demesne for three miles around 
was white with snow. 

Wordsworth’s “Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle,” 
“The Horn of Egremont Castle,” and “The Somnambulist” 
relate three legends of the region, of varying degrees of 
authenticity, and Lord’s Island in Derwent Water brings 
to mind the right noble name of James Radcliffe, third and 
last Earl of Derwentwater, who declared for his friend and 
kinsman, the Pretender of 1715. On October sixth the young 
earl bade his all-hopeful wife farewell and rode away to 
join the rebels, though his favorite dog howled in the court- 
yard and his dapple-gray started back from the gate. On 
October fourteenth the cause was lost, and the Earl of Der- 
wentwater was among the seventeen hundred who surren- 
dered at Preston. In the Tower and again on the scaffold his 
life was offered him, if he would acknowledge George I as 
rightful king and would conform to the Protestant religion, 
but he said it “would be too dear a purchase.” On the even- 
ing after his beheading, the Northern Lights flamed red over 
Keswick, so that they are still known in the countryside as 
Lord Derwentwater’s Lights. 

The dalesfolk could doubtless tell us more. There may 
still be dwellers by Windermere who have heard on stormy 
nights the ghastly shrieks of the Crier of Claife, calling 
across the lake for a ferry boat, although it was long ago 
that a valiant monk from Lady Holm “laid” that troubled 
spirit, binding it, with book and bell, to refrain from troubling 
“while ivy is green ;” and in the depths of Borrowdale, on a 
wild dawn, old people may cower deeper in their feather 
beds to shut out the baying of the phantom hounds that hunt 
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the “barfoot stag” through Watendlath tarn and over the fells 
down into Borrowdale. There is said to be a local brownie, 
Hob-Thross by name, sometimes seen, a “body aw ower 
rough,” lying by the fire at midnight. For all his shaggy 
look, he has so sensitive a spirit that, indefatigable though he 
is in stealthy household services, the least suggestion of 
recompense sends him weeping away. He will not even ac- 
cept his daily dole of milk save on the condition that it be 
set out for him in a chipped bowl. 


But, in the main, the Lake Country keeps its secrets. 
The names are the telltales, and these speak of Briton and 
Saxon and the adventurous Viking. Dale, fell, force, (water- 
fall, ghyll (mounain ravine), holm (island),how (mound), 
scar (cliff-face) are Icelandic words. Mountain names that 
seem undignified, as Coniston Old Man or Dolly Wagon Pike, 
are probably mispronunciations of what in the original Celtic 
or Scandinavian was of grave import. There appears to be 
a present tendency to substitute for the unintelligible old 
names plain English terms usually suggested by some 
peculiarity in the mountain shape, but it is a pity to give up 
the Celtic Blencathara, Peak of Demons, for Saddleback. 

The jubilant throngs who flock to Lakeland every sum- 
mer concern themselves little with its early history. The 
English pour into that blessed circuit of hills as into a great 
playground, coaching, walking, cycling, climbing, boating, 
keenly alive to the beauty of the scenery and eagerly drink- 
ing in the exhilaration of the air. They love to tread the 
loftiest crests, many of which are crowned with cairns raised 
by these holiday climbers, each adding his own stone. But 
it is the shepherd who is in the confidence of the mountains. 
he who has 


“Been alone 
Amid the heart of ef thousand mists, — 
That came to him, and left him, on the heights.” 


Wordsworth first learned to love humanity in the per- 
son of the shepherd 
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“Descried in distant sky. 
A solitary object and sublime.” 


Sheep, too, are often seen against the skyline, and even 
the cow,—that homelike beast who favors you in her innocent 
rudeness, from the gap of a hawthorn hedge, with that same 
prolonged, rustic, curious stare that has taxed your modesty 
in Vermont or Ohio,—will forsake the shade of “the honied 
sycamore” in the valley for summits 


“Sharp and bare, 

Where oft the venturous heifer drinks the noontide breeze.” 

There have been fatal accidents upon the more precipi- 
tous peaks. Scott and Wordsworth have sung the fate of 
that “young lover of Nature,” Charles Gough who, one hun- 
dred years ago, fell from the Striding Edge of Helvellyn and 
was watched over in death for no less than three months by 
his little yellow-haired terrier, there on the lonely banks of 
Red Tarn, where her persistent barking at last brought 
shepherds to the body. In the Patterdale churchyard 
whose famous great yew is now no more, we noticed a 
stone commemorating a more recent victim of Helveilyn, a 
Manchester botanist, who had come summer by summer to 
climb the mountain, and who, a few years since, on his last 
essay, a man of seventy-three, had died from exhaustion. 
The brow of Helvellyn, now soft and silvery as a melting 
dream, now a dark mass banded by broad rainbows, over- 
looks his grave. 

I remember that Nathan’s story of the rich man who “had 
no pity,” but took for a guest’s dinner the “one little ewe lamb” 
of his poor neighbor, was read in the Patterdale church that 
evensong, and it was strange to see how intently those sturdy 
mountain-lads, their alert-eyed sheep dogs waiting about the 
door, listened to the parable. Not only does the Scripture 
imagery—‘“The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want”—but 
the phrasing of the prayerbook—“We have erred and strayed 
from Thy ways like lost sheep”—come with enhanced signifi- 
cance in a pastoral region. 
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Lakeland in the tourist season is not at its best in point 
of flowers. The daffodils that in Gowbarrow Park, just ac- 
quired and opened as a national preserve—rejoiced the poet 
as they danced beside the dancing waves of Ullswater, fade 
before July, and the patches of ling and heather upon the 
mountain-sides lack the abundance that purples the Scottish 
hills, but the delicate harebell nods blithely to the wayfarers 
from up among the rocks, and the foxglove grows so tall. 
especially in the higher passes, as to overtop those fassive 
boundaries into which the “wallers” pack away all the loose 
stone they can. 

Birds, too, are not, in midsummer, numerous or varied 
Where are Wordsworth’s cuckoo and skylark and green 
linnet? The eagles have been dislodged from their eyries on 
Eagle Crag. A _ heavily-flapping raven, congregation of 
rooks, a few swallows and redbreasts, with perhaps a shy 
wagtail, may be the only winged wanderers you will salute in 
an hour’s stroll, unless this, as is most likely, has brought 
you where 

“Plots of sparkling water tremble bright 

With thousand thousand twinkling points of light.” 

There you will be all but sure to see your Atlantic friends. 
the seagulls, circling slowly within the mountain barriers like 
prisoners of the air and adding their floating shadows to 
the reflections in the lake below. For, as Wordsworth notes, 
—what did Wordsworth fail to note?—the water of these 
mountain meres is crystal clear and renders back with 
singular exactitude the “many-colored images imprest” 
upon it. 

But the life of the Cumbrian hills is the life of grazing 
flocks, of leaping waterfalls and hidden streams with their 
“voice of unpretending harmony,”—the life of sun and 
shadow. Sometimes the sky is of a faint, sweet blue with 
white clouds wandering in it,—the old Greek myth of 
Apollo’s flocks in violet meadows; sometimes the keenest 
radiance silvers the upper crest of cumuli that copy in form 
the massy summits below ; sometimes the mellow sunset gold 
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is poured into the valleys as into thirsty cups ; but most often 
curling mists wreathe the mountain-tops and move in plumed 
procession along their naked sides. 

The scenic effects and the joy of climbing are not lost 
by American tourists, yet these as a rule, come to the Lake 
Country in a temper quite unlike that of the English holiday- 
seekers. We come as pilgrims to a Holy Land of Song. We 
depend perhaps too little upon our own immediate sense of 
grandeur and beauty and look perhaps too much to Words- 
worth to interpret for us “Nature’s old felicities.” The Lake 
Country that has loomed so large in poetry may even dis- 
appoint us at the outset. The memory of the Rockies, of our 
chain of Great Lakes, of Niagara, may disconcert our first 
impressions of this clump of hills with only four, Scafell 
Pike, Scafell, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw, exceeding three 
thousand feet in height,—of lakes that range from Winder- 
mere, ten miles long and a mile broad, to the reedy little pond 
of Rydal Water, more conventionally termed “a fairy mere,” 
of waterfalls that are often chiefly remarkable, even 
Southey’s Lodore, for their lack of water. Scales Tarn, of 
which Scott wrote: 


“Never sunbeam could discern 

The surface of that sable tarn, 

In whose black mirror you may 

The stars, while noontide lights the key,” 


is seventeen feet deep. 


It is all in proportion, all picturesque,—almost in too 
regular proportion, almost too conspicuously picturesque, as 
if it had been expressly gotten up for the “tripper.” There is 
nothing of primeval wildness about it. Nature is here the 
lion tamed, an accredited human playmate. Indeed, one al- 
most feels that here is Nature sitting for her portrait, a self- 
conscious Nature holding her court of tourists and poets. Yet 
this is but a fleeting and a shamefaced mood. It takes in- 
timacy to discover the fact of reticence, and those are aliens 
indeed who think that a single coach-drive, even the boasted 
“circular tour,” has acquainted them with the Lake Country, 
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—yes, though they trudge over the passes (for it is coach 
etiquette to put the passengers down whenever the road gets 
steep) Wordsworth in hand. In truth, the great amount of 
literary association may be to the conscientious “Laker” 
something of a burden. Skiddaw thrusts forth his notched 
contour with the insistent question: “What was it Words- 
worth said about me?” Ennerdale church and the Pillar 
Rock tax one’s memory of “The Brothers,” and every stone 
sheepfold calls for a recitation from “Michael.” That 
“cradled nursling of the mountain,” the river Duddon, ex- 
pects one to know by heart the thirty-four sonnets recording 
how the pedestrian poet 


“Accompanied with faithful pace 
Caernlean Duddon from its cloud-fed spring.” 


The footpath you follow, the rock you rest upon, the yew 
you turn to admire, ;Wishing-Gate and Stepping-Stones 
admonish you to be ready with your quotation. Even the tiny 
cascade of Rydal Water,—so small as presumably to be put 
to bed at 6 o’clock, for it may not be visited after that hour,— 
has been sung by the Grasmere laureate. While your careful 
Englishman goes clambering over the golden-mossed rocks 
and far within the slippery recesses of Dungeon Ghyll, your 
serious American will sit him down amid the bracken and 
tranquilly watched by Lingmoor from across the vale, read 
“The Idle Shepherd-Boys,” and the exquisite description of 
the scene in Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s “Fenwick’s Career.” If 
he can recall Coleridge’s lines about the “sinful sextons’ 
ghosts,” so much the better, and if he is of a “thorough” 
habit of mind, he will have read through Wordsworth’s “Ex- 
cursion” in preparation for this expedition to the Langdales 
and be annotating the volume on his knee. 

There may be something a little naive in this studious at- 
titude in the presence of natural beauty, but the devotion is 
sincere. Many a tourist, English and American, comes to the 
Lake Country to render grateful homage to those starry 
spirits who have clustered there. Fox Howe, the home of 
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Dr. Arnold and dear to his poet son; The Knoll, home of 
Harriet Martineau; and the Dove’s Nest, for a little while 
the abode of Mrs. Hemans, are duly pointed out at Amble- 
side, but not all who linger in that picture-book village and 
climb the hill to the church of St. Anne, standing serene with 
its square, gray, pigeon-peopled tower, know that Faber was 
a curate there in the youthful years before he “went over 
to Rome.” He lived hard by in what is said to be the oldest 
house in Ambleside, once a manor-house of distinction,—that 
long, low, stone building with small, deep-set windows and 
the cheery touches of color given by the carefully tended 
flowers about the doors. “A good few” people thought he 
was not “just bright,” our landlady told us, “because he would 
be walking with his head down, busy at his thoughts,” vet 
Wordsworth said that Faber was the only man he knew who 
saw more things in Nature than he did in a country ramble. 
Bowness cherishes recollections of the gay, audacious doings 
of Professor Wilson (Christopher North) and Troutbeck 
plumes itself on having been the birthplace of Hogarth’s 
father. Keswick, where Shelley once made brief sojourn, 
holds the poet-dust of Southey and of Frederic Myers, and in 
Crosthwaite Vicarage may be found a living poet of the 
Lakes, Canon Rawnsley,—a name to conjure with through- 
out the district whose best traditions he fosters and maintains. 

Opposite Rydal Mount, at Nab Cottage, dwelt for the 
closing years of his clouded life the darling of the dalesfolk, 
“Li'le Hartley,” firstborn son of Coleridge,—that boy “so 
exquisitely wild” to whom had descended something of his 
father’s genius crossed by the father’s frailty. Hartley’s 
demon was not the craving for opium, but for alcohol, After 
a sore struggle, that crippled but did not destroy, he rests in 
Grasmere churchyard, his stone bearing the inscription: “By 
Thy Cross and Passion.” It was from Nab Cottage that an- 
other soul of high endowment, menaced by the opium lust, 
De Quincey, took a bride, Margaret, a farmer’s daughter, who 
made him the strong and patient wife his peril needed. They 
dwelt in Dove Cottage at Townend, Grasmere, the hallowed 
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garden-nest where Wordsworth and his wife and his sister 
Dorothy,—that ardent spirit the thought of whom is still 
“like a flash of light,’—had dwelt before. Wordsworth’s 
later homes at Allan Bank, the Grasmere Rectory, and even 
at Rydal Mount are less precious to memory than this, where 
he and Coleridge and Dorothy dreamed the great dream of 
youth together. Thither came guests who held high converse 
over frugal fare——among them Sir -Walter Scott, Charles 
Lamb, “the frolic and the gentle,” and that silent poet, the 
beloved brother John. It was a plain and thrifty life that 
Dove Cottage knew, with its rustic little rooms and round 
of household tasks, but thrift took on magic powers in the 
Lake Country a century ago. Amazing tales are told of 
the “Wonderful Walker,” schoolmaster of Buttermere and 
curate of Seathwaite, the Pastor of the “Excursion,” but his 
feats of economy might be challenged by the oldtime curate 
of Patterdale, who, on an income of from sixty to ninety 
dollars a year, lived comfortably, educated his four children 
and left them a tidy little fortune. Such queer turns of fate 
were his that he published his own banns and married his 
father. 

Most of those for whose sake the Lake Country is 
hallowed ground lived a contemplative, sequestered life akin 
to that of the mediaeval monks, the scholars and dreamers 
of a fighting world, but Coniston, on the edge of Lancashire, 
is the shrine of a warrior-saint, Ruskin, whose last earthly 
home, Brantwood, looks out over Coniston Water, and whose 
grave in the quiet churchyard, for which Westminster Abbey 
was refused, is beautifully marked by a symbolically carven 
cross quarried from the fine green stone of Coniston Fells. 
In the Ruskin Museum may be seen many heart-moving 
memorials of that hero life, all the way from the abstracts of 
sermons written out for his mother in a laborious childish 
hand to the purple pall, worked for him by the local Linen 
Industry he so eagerly founded, and embroidered with his 
own words: “Unto This Last.” 

Not in any roll-call of the men of letters who have trodden 
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the Cumbrian Hills should the poet Gray be forgotten. The 
first known tourist in the Lake Country, he was delighted with 
Grasmere and Keswick but Borrowdale, plunged deep amid 
what the earliest guide-book, that of West in 1774, was to 
describe as “the most horrid romantic mountains,” turned 
him back in terror. 

Yet Wordsworth, for all his illustrious compeers, is still 
the presiding genius of these opalescent hills and silver meres. 
It is to him, that plain-faced man who used to go “booing” 
his verses along these very roads, that multitudes of visitants 
have owed 

“Feelings and emanations—things which were 

Light to the sun and music to the wind.” 

It is good for the soul to follow that sane, pure life from 
its “fair seedtime” on the garden terrace at Cockermouth, 
where the murmuring Derwent gave 

“Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind, 

A foretaste a dim earnest, of the calm 

That Nature breathes among the hills and groves,” 
through the boyhood at Hawkshead—that all-angled little 
huddle of houses near Esthwaite Water—a boyhood whose 
inner growth is so marvelously portrayed in “The Prelude,” 
on through the long and fruitful manhood of a poet vowed, 

“Days of sweet leisure, taxed with patient thought 


Abstruse, nor wanting punctual service high, 
Matins and vespers of harmonious verse,” 


to the churchyard beside the Rotha, where Wordsworth and 
his kin of flesh and spirit keep their “incommunicable 
sleep.” 


“Blessing be with them, and eternal praise!” 
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Charles Darwin 
By John M. Coulter 
Professor of Botany in the University of Chicago. 


HE name of Darwin once suggested very different things 

to different people. To some it stood for a teacher of most 
dangerous views, views that were entirely inconsistent with 
religion ; and this opinion is found as a tradition even to this 
day. To others it stood for a teacher who revolutionized not 
only biological science, but all science, and whose work in- 
troduced a new epoch in human thought. The latter view 
has stood the test of time, and although all his cer~lusions 
may be discarded, the spirit.of Darwin Wi.? remain as the 
spirit of the new age in scientific work. Never was there a 
mind more eager in its search for details, and at the same 
time more far-reaching in its grasp. Never was there a 
worker more forgetful of self and more eager for truth; so 
misunderstood and still so uncomplaining. 

The personal qualities of the man were a delight to his 
friends, and no one came in contact with him who did not re- 
main his friend. He was very retiring in disposition, but his 
kindliness and hospitality knew no stint. More cruelly and 
unjustly attacked than any scientific man of modern times, he 
never lost his sweetness of mind and nevér was betrayed into 
a retort. He felt that he was misunderstood and that time 


*This is the first of a series of studies of famous Englishmen, 
which will appear in THe CHAUTAUQUAN during the months from 
December to May. The complete list in addition to the article upon 
Darwin, comprises: John Burns, the English labor leader, by Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Dean Stanley, the noted Churchman, by 
Bishop Williams of Michigan; William E. Gladstone, by Mr. John 
Graham Brooks; Dr. Jowett, the famous Greek scholar, by Prof. 
> ts — ; Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the painter, by Prof. Cecil 

. Lavell. 
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would explain ; and he was too busy to concern himself with 
immediate opinion. He was seeking for truth, and was satis- 
fied that if he could establish it his own reputation made little 
difference. In fact, the fame that came to him in the midst 
of his work was a genuine surprise, something that never was 
a part of his ambition and that he regarded as probably a tem- 
porary flurry that would soon blow over. 

This great simplicity of character and transparent hon- 
esty was one of Darwin’s charms. With a mind always 
open to the truth from whatever source it came, he was the 
first and keenest critic of his own conclusions, more anxious 
chan any one to have them overthrown if they could be proved 
to be contrary to the facts. It is little wonder that his scien- 
tific colleagues came to love and trust him, and before his 
death he received in full measure the expression of their 
esteem. 

Darwin was born at Shrewsbury, England, February 12, 
1809; and wa: umed Charles Robert Darwin, although the 
middle name does not appear on the title pages of his books. 
His grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, was one of the most 
notable and original men of his age; and his father, who was 
a physician, was a man of marked character and ability. We 
know little of Darwin until he entered Edinburgh University, 
having had his preparatory course at the Shrewsbury Gram- 
mar School, He seems to have made no very brilliant record 
at Edinburgh, and certainly did not discover himself. It was 
when he went to Cambridge University, and came under the 
influence of Professor Henslow, professor of botany, that he 
was stimulated and developed. Darwin’s description of Pro- 
fessor Henslow shows him to have been a worthy teacher of 
a worthy pupil, a man singularly apt to teach, capable of 
understanding and directing the tastes of his pupils. 

' It was at Cambridge that Darwin determined his life 
work, and his interest in natural history was so marked that 
Professor Henslow offered him the opportunity of a voyage 
around the world in the Beagle, a ship whose name has be- 
come very famous in science. In 1831 the expedition started, 
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with a young naturalist on board, twenty-two years of age, 
destined to revolutionize scientific thought. 

The voyage lasted nearly five years, and this extended 
survey of plants and animals and human beings opened to 
Darwin’s mind the problems of his life and suggested their 
solution. He returned to England convinced that the plants 
and animals of today are the modified descendants of earlier 
forms, and that he had a clue to an explanation of the changes 
It was characteristic of Darwin that these ideas were elab- 
orated for more than twenty years before he published them. 
As Dr. Asa Gray has said in his charming book entitled 
“Darwiniana :” 

Offering fruit so well ripened on the bough; com- 
mending the conclusions he had so thoroughly matured by the 
presentation of very various lines of facts, and of reasonings 
close to the facts, it is not so surprising that his own con- 


victions should at the close of the next twenty years be 
generally shared by scientific men. 


After this long voyage, from the effects of which Dar- 
win became an invalid for the remainder of his life, he mar- 
ried and settled down to a very quiet life in the little hamlet 
of Down, in Kent, “in a plain but comfortable house, in a few 
acres of pleasure ground, a pleasantly old-fashioned air about 
it, with a sense of peace and silence.” 


It is interesting to note the evolution of his own tastes 
as recorded in his “Life” in the following passage : 


Up to the age of about thirty all kinds of poetry—the 
works of Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley—afforded me lively pleasure. Shakespeare was my 
delight, principally his historical plays, when I was a school- 
boy. Painting also, and above all music, gave me agreeable 
sensations. Now, and for some years past, I cannot endure 
reading a line of poetry. I have tried lately to read Shake- 
speare and have found him so boring that he disgusted me. I 
have also lost my taste for painting and music. Music gener- 
ally made me think strongly upon the subject of my work in- 
stead of giving me the pleasure of relief. I have still some taste 
for beautiful scenery, but the sight of it does not any longer 
give me the exquisite pleasure which I once found in it. On 
the other hand, novels which are works of imagination, 
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even those that have nothing remarkable about them, have 
for some years afforded me prodigious relaxation and 
pleasure, and I often bless the race of novelists. A large num- 
ber of novels have been read aloud to me, and I love them 
all, even if they are only middling, especially if they end well. 
A law ought to be passed forbidding them to end badly. 

Soon after Darwin’s return from his voyage around the 
world, there appeared his book entitled “Journal of Researches 
into the Natural History and Geology of the countries Visite 
during the Voyage of the Beagle.” The title is voluminous, 
as was the custom at that time, but this is one of the most 
entertaining books of travel ever written. The narrative has 
even been put in simple language as a book for children. In 
his early years Darwin was full of enthusiasm for the 
beauties of Nature, and his descriptions were in a style far 
removed from the ordinary conception of the style of an 
unemotional, technical scientific man. A good example is 
the following taken from his description of Bahia: 


When quietly walking along the shady pathways and 
admiring each successive view, I wished to find language to 
express my ideas. Epithet after epithet was found too weak 
to convey to those who have not visited the intertropical re- 
gions the sensation of delight which the mind expefiences. I 
have said that the plants in a hothouse fail to communicate a 
just idea of the vegetation, yet I must recur to it. The land 
is one great, wild, untidy, luxuriant hothouse, made by Nature 
for herself, but taken possession of by man, who has studded 
it with gay houses and formal gardens. How great would be 
the desire in every admirer of nature to behold, if such were 
possible, the scenery of another planet! Yet to every person 
in Europe it may be truly said that at the distance of only a 
few degrees from his native soil the glories of another world 
are opened to him. In my last walk I stopped again and again 
to gaze on these beauties, and endeavored to fix in my mind 
forever an impression which at the time I knew sooner or 
later must fail. The form of the orange tree, the cocoanut, 
the palm, the mango, the tree fern, the banana, will remain 
clear and separate; but the thousand beauties which unite 
these into one perfect scene must fade away; yet they will 
leave, like a tale heard in childhood, a picture full of indis- 
tinct but most beautiful figures. 

The first formal announcement of Darwin’s doctrine of 
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“Natural Selection” was attended by a remarkable circum- 
stance. He had sketched his doctrine as early as 1839, and 
between that time and its announcement had shown it to a 
few scientific friends who were made familiar with it. In 
1857, he received from Alfred Wallace, then traveling in the 
Malay Archipelago, a letter enclosing a strikingly similar 
paper on the same subject, and requesting Darwin to have it 
read before the Linnean Society. Darwin’s action was very 
characteristic, for he proposed to have this rival paper pub- 
lished at once, in advance of his own. That he had a similar 
paper of his own so long in preparation was known only to 
a few; but these few insisted that his paper should appear 
along with that of Wallace. So upon the same day, June 1, 
1858, there were read in the Linnean Society of London two 
papers from the opposite quarters of the globe, both advocat- 
ing the same theory. Wallace was as generous as Darwin, 
for when he learned of the circumstance he urged Darwin to 
go forward, while he retired into the background. 

It was in 1859 that the theory appeared fully presented 
in book form, under the title “Origin of Species.” As some 
one has said, “it was like a firebrand thrown into a mass of 
inflammable material. It ran through editions of thousands in 
a few months. Advocates and opponents sprang up on all 
sides. Invectives and praises were showered upon the author 
from all quarters.” Since Darwin’s greatest fame rests upon 
this book, it is necessary to know what it teaches that could 
so startle the world. 

The “Origin of Species” is nothing more than a formal 
statement of the theory which Darwin called “Natural 
Selection,” but which is commonly called “Darwinism.” 
Darwin did not originate the theory of evolution, as many 
persist in thinking; he simply explained how it was made 
possible by his theory of natural selection. The doctrine of 
evolution is as old as the record of human thought, and many 
philosophers and scientists, before Darwin and after him, have 
sought to formulate an explanation of it. They were all con- 
vinced that evolution is a fact, and they all tried to explain it. 
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It happened that Darwin’s explanation attracted more popular 
attention than any that had preceded it, and this was a source 
of amused wonder to him. A brief statement of the theory of 
natural selection is as follows: 

All believers in evolution urged that species of plants 
and animals are not permanent, dating from some specific act 
of creation and continuing unchanged indefinitely or until 
extinction. They believed that species- begat species, as in- 
dividuals begat individuals. Darwin’s explanation of this 
may be given in the order in which it developed in his mind. 

First he was impressed by the fact of the enormous over- 
production of living forms. If a plant produces fifty seeds, 
and these fifty seeds produce fifty plants, each of which 
produces fifty seeds, and so on, in a few years the earth would 
be crowded full of this one kind of plant. In other words, 
the ratio of increase is immensely greater than any possible 
expression of it ; and if it did express itself in connection with 
the many thousands of different kinds of plants and animals 
in existence, the result would be appalling. Darwin con- 
cluded that a fierce struggle for existence is going on among 
all organisms, a struggle for support, for standing room. 
Destruction must be the rule, and life the exception; for a 
very small fraction of the forms produced can live. In con- 
sidering the “struggle for existence,” Darwin very naturally 
inquired into the meaning of this enormous waste of life. 
What forms survive? Evidently those that are the best suited 
to their surroundings. If the seeds from one plant be 
germinated under the same conditions, the young plantlets 
will not be all alike, and a certain number of them will perish. 
Why? Some are better suited to their surroundings than 
others and survive. If they are better in any respect than 
their fellows, they must differ from them, and the range of 
this difference or variation within the limits of a single species 
is often very great. 

Then came in the law of inheritance, which secures 
the propagation of these more favorable characters, and the 
beginning of a favored race. The variation begun increases 
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from generation to generation, until presently it departs so 
far from the original parent stock as to be considered a 
new species. 

This is Darwin’s theory of natural selection stated in 
barest outline. That is, Nature selects certain forms best 
suited to the conditions in which they are living ; the selecting 
agent is the “struggle for existence ;” and the result is what 
Herbert Spencer called “the survival of the fittest,” which 
of course involves the “destruction of the unfit.” Dr, Asa 
Gray has summarized this doctrine clearly and beautifully by 
using the following figure: 


Natural Selection is not the wind which propels the 
vessel but the rudder which, by friction now on this side and 
now on that, shapes the course. The rudder acts while the 
vessel is in motion, effects nothing when it is at rest. Vari- 
ation answers to the wind: “Thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” Its 
course is controlled by natural selection, the action of which, 
at any given moment, is seemingly small and insensible, but 
the ultimate results are great. 

The “Origin of Species” closes with some sentences that 
should be quoted, for they outline clearly the doctrine of the 
whole book. 


It is interesting to contemplate a tangled bank, clothed 
with many plants of many kinds, with birds singing on the 
bushes, with various insects flitting about, with worms crawl- 
ing through the damp earth, and to reflect that these elab- 
orately constructed forms, so different from each other, and 
dependent on each other in so complex a manner, have all 
been produced by laws acting around us. These laws, taken 
in the largest sense, being growth with reproduction; in- 
heritance which is almost implied by reproduction; varia- 
bility; a ratio of increase so high as to lead to a struggle 
for life, and as consequence to natural selection, entailing 
divergence of character and extinction of less improved 
forms. Thus from the war of Nature, from famine and 
death, the most exalted object which we are capable of con- 
ceiving, namely, the production of the higher animals, directly 
follows. There is a grandeur in this view of life, with its 
several powers having been originally breathed by the Cre- 
ator into a few forms, or into one; and that while this planet 
has gone cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
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from so simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful 
and most wonderful have been and are being evolved. 


Darwin recognized that very strong experimental sup- 
port was given to his views by the operations of breeders of 
plants and animals. For generations, these breeders had been 
modifying plants and animals by artificial selection, and in 
many cases had produced forms so unlike the original stock 
that they might fairly be regarded as distinct species; cer- 
tainly they would have been described as such had they been 
found in nature. 

It is surprising to learn that the continuous series of 
observations and of volumes recording them, which followed 
the “Origin of Species” for nearly twenty-five years, came 
from an invalid, who could never work a full day, and for 
many days not at all. Darwin died April 19, 1882; but he had 
lived long enough to see well under way the revolution in 
scientific methods for which he was responsible, and to 
know of the affectionate regard in which he was held by all 
who really knew him and his work. 

Following the “Origin of Species,” there came naturally 
a series of volumes growing out of it, such as “The Descent 
of Man,” “The Expression of Emotion in Man and the 
Lower Animals,” “Domesticated Animals and Cultivated 
Plants,” etc. During his later years, Darwin turned his atten- 
tion to the investigation of plants, and his volumes on carniv- 
orous plants, climbing plants, cross-fertilization of orchids by 
insects, effects of cross and self-fertilization among plants, 
etc., form a fascinating series. 

It must not be supposed that the explanation of evolution 
remains just where Darwin left it. He gave an impetus to 
the whole subject, and other explanations have been developed 
since, based upon far more accurate observations and ex- 
periments. It seems that evolution has too many sides to be 
satisfied with a single explanation, and that we need to 
put together the work of Darwin and of all who have fol- 
lowed him before we can hope to approach a solution of this 
great problem. 
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As Alfred Wallace has written: 


However much our knowledge of nature may advance 
in the future, it will certainly be by following in the pathway 
Darwin has made clear for us; and for long years to come 
his name will stand for the typical example of what the student 
of nature ought to be. And if we glance back over the whole 
domain of science, we shall find none to stand beside him as 
equals ; for in him we find a patient observation and collection 
of facts, as in Tycho Brahe; the power of using these facts 
in the determination of laws, as in Kepler; combined with 
the inspirational genius of a Newton, through which he was 
enabled to grasp fundamental principles, and so apply them 
as to bring order out of chaos and illuminate the world of life 
as Newton illuminated the material universe. 


Brs.iocRAPHY: Journal of Researches. The Voyage of H. M. 
S. Beagle $2.00. Origin of Species, $ .60. Descent of Man, $ .60 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, $1.50. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


I. Tse Borper: 1. What traces of Roman civilization are 
found at Stanwix? 2. What type of Roman settlement was made 
at Carlisle? 3. How did Carlisle distinguish itself under the first 
Edward? 4. What associations has the Castle with the later 
Edwards? 5. Describe the sojourn there of Mary Queen of Scots. 
6. What is the tale of the Lochmaben harper? 7. What was the 
character of the border outlaws? 8. What were some of the most 
famous clans? 9. What are the characteristics of Naworth Castle? 

. Tse Laxe Country: 1. What is the general character of 
Ullswater? 2. What are the greatest peaks of the Lake district? 3. 
What is one of the finest coach drives in England? 4. Why is it 
said that the Lake Country has no history? 5. What British folk- 
lore clusters about the region? 6. What names are suggestive of 
ancient races in the Lake District? 7. What tragedies are associated 
with Helvellyn? 8. How fully is the region associated with Words- 
worth? 9. What famous English men and women lived at Amble- 
side? 10. What rich associations had Dove Cottage at Grasmere? 

Darwin: 1. What two views of Darwin have been held by 
different people? 2. How did he view other people’s opinions of 
him and his work? 3. What inheritance and early training had he? 
4. What opportunity came to him from Professor Henslow? 5. 
How long was the voyage in the Beagle and what results did he 
gain from it? 6. How does he describe the evolution of his taste 
for reading? 7. What incident occurred relating to his paper on 
“natural selecton?” 8. What was the immediate effect of his book 
“Origin of Species?” 9. How old is the doctrine of evolution? 10. 
State briefly Darwin’s theory of natural selection. 11. What strong 
experimental support was given to his view? 12. What difficulties 
og a Darwin — his life? 13. What books followed 

the “Origin of Species?” 


End of January Required Reading, pages 17-74. 
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Christmas comes but once a pear. And it never comes [5% 

; alone. Bt is one in a beautiful procession of days. rom hy 
? Christmas Ete to New Pear’s Dawn nine holy days pass wy? 
by. And we map sing our welcome in Milton’s words: con 
“Ring out, pe crystal spheres! Ay 

Once bless our human ears, ste 

Df ve have power to touch our senses so; Ce8 

And let pour silver chime wy 

Move in melodious time, ae 

And let the bass of Heaven's deep organ blow; icy 

And with pour ninefold harmony Vy 


flake up full consort to the angelic symphony.” one 

Days gain their chief value not from historic memories but oy 
from present ministries. Jt is the fresh light of the Sun todap ay 
that makes “today.” Ht is the recognition in our own hearts of ae 
the Christmas Fact that makes real and attractive to us the mae 
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“Think when the bells do chime wih) 
Tis angel music.” ‘ im 
—George WHerbert. aS 
Morning Bells: Prap for “a true life” and for ES 
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The Stage for Which Shakespeare 
Wrote 


IV. Stage Properties and Costumes 
By Carl H. Grabo 


seat child is there that cometh to a play, and seeing 

Thebes written in great letters upon an old door, 
doth believe that it is Thebes?” Thys writes Sir Philip 
Sidney in his essay “A Defense of Poesie.” Sir Philip’s 
opinions upon the drama are of little interest to us save that 
incidentally they shed some light upon a subject so obscure 
that every ray is welcome. In view of other evidence we can 
assert that his question implies that, on some occasion in the 
theaters of his day, he had seen a stage door bearing the 
legend “Thebes.” Why, we may ask, rephrasing the question, 
was “Thebes” painted on the door? And a further question 
presents itself, Where was the door? 

The much discussed drawing of the Swan theater after 
the description of De Witte shows two doors. These are at the 
rear of the stage and open into the tiring room. Our brief 
discussion of the balcony showed, however, that at times the 
rear of the stage was cut off by a draw curtain suspended 
from the edge of the balcony. On such occasions the doors 
into the tiring room would be hidden by the curtain, and actors 
appearing on the front stage would, provided there were no 
other means of entrance, be obliged to emerge from the folds 
of the curtain. This would have been an awkward arrange- 
ment for it was frequently necessary for different groups 
to appear from opposite directions. For this reason and for a 
second, the explanation of which demands an understanding 
of the “Thebes” before mentioned, there is probability that 
there were usually more than the two exits shown in the sketch 
of the Swan theater. Whether there were three exits or four 
it is impossible to determine, nor can we say where they were 
placed. But however many and wherever situated, one thing 
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is certain ; these doors played an important part in the staging 
of plays. 

In the mystery play the convention of dramatic or stage 
distance was, we have seen, as commonly accepted as that 
of dramatic time. The “sentry boxes” representing widely 
removed places were, on the stage, set side by side, and the 
progress of the drama was literally a progress from point to 
point on the stage. The mystery play was not yet extinct at 
the time of Shakespeare and we may feel sure that its conven- 
tions persisted even in other dramatic forms. Of these con- 
ventions that of dramatic or stage distance is the most im- 
portant and the most difficult for a modern reader to grasp. 


To quote Sidney again—who obviously did not approve 
of those dramatic customs of his day which permitted one 
small stage to represent at one time widely remote points—he 
says of “Gorboduc :” 

For where the stage should always represent but one 
place; and the uttermost time presupposed in it should be, 
both by Aristotle’s precept and common reason but one day, 
there is both many days and many places inartificially im- 
agined. But if it be so in “Gorboduc,” how much more in 
all the rest where you shall have Asia of the one side, and 
Afric of the other, and so many other under kingdoms, that 
the player, when he comes in, must begin with telling where 
he is, or else the tale will not be conceived. 


It was not left entirely to the lines of the play, however, 
to explain to the audience the scene of action. If Asia was on 
one side and Africa on the other the simple expedient could 
be adopted of putting legends above the doors at either side 
of the stage. The significance of the word “Thebes” written 
in great letters upon an old door thus becomes clear. Actors 
entering or leaving through the exit thus designated showed 
unmistakably their location. To clinch the matter and aid 
the illiterate a reference to Thebes could be inserted in the 
lines of the play. 

Other evidence proves that this sign-post method of 
indicating place was not unusual. Mr. George F, Reynolds, 
whose thesis “Some Principles of Elizabethan Staging” is 
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the most thorough of recent discussions of the subject, cites 
a number of pertinent instances from old plays: 


In the “Cuckqueens’ and the Cuckolds’ Errants” (written 
1601, Paul’s), the general direction reads: “Harwich. In 
middle of the stage Colchester with Image of Tariton, Signe 
and Ghirlond, Under him also. The Raungers Lodge 
Maldon, A Ladder of Roapes trussed up neare Harwich. 
Highest and aloft the Title. The Cuckqueanes and Cuckolds 
Errants. A long Forme.” The play’ makes this confusing 
direction plain. Over one door was the word “Harwich ;” 
over another, “Maldon;”’ over the middle entrance, “Col- 
chester,” with the sign of the inn which the rear stage seems 
to have represented, ‘for in. Act V two maids in this inn sit 
on the “long fourme” and tell each other dreams. The direc- 
tions are all in the past tense, As if the author were describing 
an actual performance. Act I, scene 1, begins, “They entered 
from Maldon,” and the scene all occurs in that place. Scene 
2 says, “They (two rogues) met from Maldon and Harwich,” 
and one says to the other, “Thou beest welcome to Col- 
chester.” Scene 3 is in the same place; scene 4, in Harwich, 
beginning, “They entered from Harwich all” (p. 17), and 
containing an allusion to “that Ladder, hong.” The play 
continues with this sort of direction until the end, the place 
of action being consistent with the place designated by the 
sign above the doors through which the characters enter. 

An even more interesting instance is taken from Ben 
Jonson’s play the “Poetaster” where the character of Envy 
enters and obviousy looks to the sign above the door to de- 
termine the scene of the play, for she says: 


“The scene is, ha! 
“Rome? Rome? Crack eye strings and your balls 
“Drop into earth.” 


A final quotation from Sidney taken from the passage 
previously cited indicates an even more confusing mistreat- 
ment of the location represented by the stage: 

- Now shall you have three ladies walk to gather flowers, 
and then we must believe the stage to be a garden. By and 
by we hear news of a shipwreck in the same place, then we 
are to blame if we accept it not for a rock. Upon the back 
of that comes out a hideous monster with fire and smoke, and 
then the miserable beholders are bound to take it for a cave; 
while in the meantime two armies fly in, represented with 
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four swords and bucklers, and then, what hard heart will not 
receive it for a pitched field? 


The stage seems, therefore, to have represented any place 
which the imagination of the author desired and the ex- 
igencies of plot demanded. As far as possible, locality was 
indicated by signs, stage properties, costumes, and by direct 
reference in the lines of the play, but at the best heavy de- 
mands were put upon the imaginations of spectators. 

In our study of the Elizabethan playhouse and dramatic 
conditions it is well always to bear in mind this fundamental 
distinction between the stage of Shakespeare’s time and the 
stage of today: Whereas our modern stage represents as 
concretely as possible a definite scene demanded by the action 
of the play, the Elizabethan stage was first of all a stage, that is, 
it did not pretend to convincing illusion; it was a platform 
from which actors narrated a moving tale aided at times by 
realistic stage properties in making the story vivid. But these 
accessories though called upon to assist were never permitted 
to interfere with the freedom of action which the play de- 
manded. It is probable that many scenes had no definite lo- 
cation whatsoever ; they were simply “places” and spectators 
called upon their imaginations to decide just where the action 
occurred. 

It is a mistake, however, to assume that the Shake- 
spearian stage was the bare platform which it is sometimes 
said to have been. Some of its incongruities we have seen 
and others will arise in the course of our discussion. But 
though incongruities are apparent we must remember that 
stage managers strove for all the realistic affects that the 
limitations of the stage and a restricted outlay made possible. 
We have only to read Henslowe’s Diary to perceive that con- 
siderable attempts were made at realistic staging. The prop- 
erties he lists are many and varied. Their elaborateness and 
perfection are of course an uncertain matter, but we may infer 
some pains in their construction, The following partial list in- 
dicates the variety and completeness of the equipment of the 
Rose theater of which Henslowe was the proprietor : 
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One rock, one cage, one tomb, one hell mouth. 
One tomb of Guido, one tomb of Dido, one bedstead. 
Eight lances, one pair of stairs for Phaeton. 
Two steeples and one chime of bells and one beacon. 
One globe and one golden scepter. 
Two marchpanes, and the City of Rome. 
One golden fleece, two rackets, and one bay tree. 
One wooden hatchet, one leather hatchet. 
One wooden canopy, old Mahomet’s head. 
One lion skin, one bear’s skin and Phaeton’ s limbs and Phaeton’s 
chariot and Argosse’ head. 
Neptune fork and garland. 
One croiser staff, Kent’s wooden leg. 
— head and rainbow, one little altar. 
ight visors, Tanberlayne bridel, one wooden mattock. 
Cupid’s bow and quiver, the Cloth of the Sun and Moon. 
One boar’s head and Cerebus three heads. 
One caduceus, two moss banks and one snake. 
Two fanes of feathers, Belendon stable, one tree of golden 
apples, Tantelus tree, nine iron targets. 
One copper target, seventeen foiles. 
Four wooden targets, one greave armor. 
One sign for Mother Readcap, one buckler. 
Mercury’s wings, Tasso pictures, one helmet with a dragon, 
one shield with three lions, one elm bowl. 
One chain of dragons, one gilt spear. 
Two coffins, one bull’s head. 
Three timbrels, one dragon in fostes. 
One lion, two lion heads, one great horse with his legs, one 
sackbutt. 
One wheel and frame in the siege of London. 
One pair of wrought gloves. 
One Pope’s miter. 
Three Imperial crowns, one plain crown. 
One frame for the heading in Black Jone. 
One ghost’s crown and one crown with a sun. 
One black do 
One caldron he the Jew. 


Bedsteads, tombs, trees of apples, moss banks and the “pair 
of stairs for Phaeton” indicate some care in the staging of 
plays—enough surely to dispose of the statement that the 
Elizabethan stage was no more than a bare platform. 

In our discussion of stage properties we must not forget, 
however, that we have no ground for believing that scenery 
was ever used. Tapestries or arrases were perhaps hung 
upon the wall at the rear of the stage for decorative purposes, 
but the first reference to “painted perspectives” occurs in 
1656. They were at that time an innovation and were men- 
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Old Cut of early French Stage 


Note the side entrances and what appears to be a curtain at the rear 
of the stage. 


tioned in the advertisement to the entertainment (an opera in 
disguise) as a special attraction. 

The disposition of the properties upon the stage is a 
question which involves us again in the problem of dramatic 
or stage distance and incongruities incident thereto. How 
was it possible to remove such a property as a tree when 
placed upon a front stage that lacked a drop curtain? In our 
modern productions a change in scene is heralded by the 
drop curtain and a few minutes’ pause during which the 
former stage setting is replaced by the properties necessary to 
the new location. In the Elizabethan playhouse one of two 
methods was possible: The new properties might be brought 
on openly when needed or might be placed in position at the 
beginning of the play. The former method involved, neces- 
sarily, some incongruous interruption ; the latter involved the 
presence of unnecessary properties during the scenes in which 
they were not used. In this latter case the audience, we 
must assume, ignored the properties until such time as the 
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action of the play demanded their use. We have no reason 
for believing such an effort of the imagination at all impos- 
sible to the Elizabethan audience. 

It is probable that the most elaborate use of stage prop- 
erties was made upon the rear stage, which by reason of its 
draw curtain and also by reason of its nearness to the prop- 
erty room (if we may assume such a place) was better fitted 
for elaborate stage setting than was the front stage. We may 
suppose that the play proceeded without interruption upon 
the front stage until such time as a scene with some elaborate 
properties was demanded. These had been put in place upon 
the rear stage behind the curtain. At the proper moment the 
curtain was drawn disclosing the new scene of action. The 
rear stage was particularly suited to represent interiors and 
was used chiefly, no doubt, for banquet and bed-chamber 
scenes which demanded tables, chairs, and bedsteads, ap- 
purtenances which would have been much in the way on the 
front stage. Upon the conclusion of a rear stage scene we 
may imagine the curtain as drawn and the properties replaced 
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The Early French Stage: The Hotel de Bourgogne 


Certain similarities to the English stage of Shakespeare’s time are 
to be noted. 
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by such as were necessary for the next rear stage scene. The 
action of the play proceeded uninterruptedly, meanwhile, 
upon the front stage. 

The size of the rear stage and the use made of it are 
questions which are still open to dispute. We have scanty 
evidence on which to construct theories and consequently 
scholars are not agreed on several points. One elaborate 
theory which deserves comment is the “alternation” theory. 
This explains the staging of a play as in alternate front and 
rear stage scenes. It is difficult to make such a theory fit 
many plays and the sensible explanation of rear stage scenes 
would seem to be that they occurred only occasionally. It 
was obviously desirable to have the greater part of the action 
as near the front of the stage as possible so that all the spec- 
tators might hear the actors readily. Rear stage scenes aimed 
at scenic effects and their chief value was in the sudden dis- 
closure of a situation such as the revelation of Hermione pos- 
ing as the statue in the “Winter’s Tale.” The surprise once 
created we may imagine the actors gradually moving to the 
front stage in order to make themselves better heard, but 
still maintaining the same location in the imaginations of the 
spectators. The flexibility of the Elizabethan stage cannot 
too often be insisted upon. 

The function of the balcony has been previously men- 
tioned but its use in connection with the rear stage scenes was 
not satisfactorily and conclusively explained. Nor can it be as 
yet, though various hypotheses can be advanced. A previous 
stage direction may be here requoted and the explanation 
attempted. “He draws a curtain and discovers Bethseba and 
her maid—David sits above.” The discovery of Bethseba im- 
plies we have said the use of the rear stage and the “above” 
we must suppose to mean the balcony. How could an actor 
sitting in the balcony see other actors beneath the balcony ? 
We must believe either that the audience accepted the incon- 
gruity without question or that the characters upon the rear 
stage, moved, when disclosed, to the front stage where they 
were readily seen by both the spectators and actors in the 
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balcony. The latter explanation seems the more plausible in 
view of the desirability of front stage scenes. 

Before we dismiss the problem of stage properties we 
should mention briefly several points of stage mechanism 
which are of interest. The doors into the tiring house were 
often made to play their part as castle gates and perhaps 
as entrances to tombs or caves. Trap doors of which there 
were possibly two—one in the front and one in the rear 
stage—also were called into use in such plays as “Macbeth” 
where a disappearing caldron is needed. The superstructure 
to the tiring house was probably used at times to lower 
machines by means of which the gods and goddesses of clas- 
sical plays might descend to mingle with mortals. A number 
of stage directions indicate the existence of some mechanism 
above the stage. “The cloth of the Sun and Moon” men- 
tioned in the list of stage properties we may believe to have 
been a painted representation of the firmament such as was 
used in the mystery plays. This cloth was probably sus- 
pended above the rear portion or hung from the rear walls of 
the stage. The use of such draperies was traditional. Black 
cloths, too, were used in draping the theater when a tragedy 
was to be presented. 

In a modern representation of a play many elaborate and 
artistic effects are gained by the skilful use of electric and 
calcium lights. In Shakespeare’s time any attempt at lighting 
would have been ruinous save at the court masques in which 
expense was a minor consideration. At the public playhouses, 
therefore, performances were given in the afternoon and 
never at night. If a night scene was to be indicated, lighted 
torches were brought on the stage and were sufficient repre- 
sentation. The audience we may suppose drew upon its 
imagination to supplement the magnificent poetry of the fifth 
act of the “Merchant of Venice” where Lorenzo and Jessica in 
the moonlight attempt each to “outnight” the other. 

The staging of a play was, we have seen, a business full 
of incongruities. We should expect the costuming to be 
equally as peculiar and economical. This does not, however, 
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appear to have been the case. Costumes were costly: Hens- 
lowe’s accounts indicate that for an elaborate costume made 
of silk, velvet and gold lace more was often expended than 
for the original play for which the costume was designed. 
When due allowance is made for the purchasing value of 
money in Elizabethan times (variously estimated at from 
six to seven times that of today) the cost for a single elaborate 
costume appears to have been as high as six or seven hundred 
dollars—a considerable amount even in these days of lavish 
expenditure. 

A few items from Henslowe’s inventory will show the 
care taken in the costuming : 

One mauve gown of calico for the Queen. 

One carnival hat. 

Five pairs of hose for the clown, five jerkins for them. 

One pair of yellow cotton sleeves, one ghost’s suit and one 
ghost’s bodice. 

One hat for Robin Hood, one hobby horse. 

One, murrey jerkin and one white leather jerkin. 

Two leather antique coats with bases for Phaeton. 

Four friars’ gowns and four hoods for them and one fool’s 
cap, coat, and bauble. 

One Senator’s gown, one hood, and five Senators’ capes. 

One suit for Neptune. 

Six green coats for Robin Hood and four knaves’ suits. 

Two white shepherd’s coats and two Danes suits and one pair 
of Dane hose. 

One black satin doublet laid thick with black and gold lace. 

One great peach color doublet with silver lace. 

One red scarlet cloak with silver buttons. 

One white and orange tawney scarf, spangled. 

Dido’s robe. 


One yellow satin gown embroidered with silk and gold lace 
for women. 


One orange tawney velvet gown with silver lace for women. 

In the days of Garrick, at a time when Shakespeare 
was considered a great dramatist but somewhat unpolished— 
a gifted barbarian—Shakespearian roles were played by 
actors attired in the costume of the day—knee breeches, shoes 
with buckles, wigs, rapiers, and three cornered hats. Hamlet 
must indeed have presented a melancholy sight under such 
conditions. The entries in Henslowe indicate much greater 
care in consistent and appropriate costuming in Elizabethan 
times than in succeeding eras. There was probably no archzo- 
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logical exactness as in the best modern plays, but some care 
was undoubtedly taken. Danish suits are mentioned and 
other entries show costumes deemed appropriate to Turks and 
Italians. Different peoples were dressed in different cos- 
tunfes and it is of small importance whether or not these dis- 
tinctions were exact. They at any rate served their pur- 
pose with the spectators. 

We may conclude then that the Shakespearian stage 
presented many incongruities, traditional and unavoidable. 
The stage was not intended to create a perfect illusion; the 
audience could never forget that it was a stage. Stage prop- 
erties and costumes were, however, as elaborate and accurate 
as circumstances would permit. 


Christmas Carols and Christmas 


Superstitions 
By Harriet K. Ransford 


> who have read Washington Irving’s fascinating 
volume “The Sketch Book,” will remember the inter- 
esting account there given of the Christmas festivities at 
Bracebridge Hall. Christmas customs and Christmas festivi- 
ties are, many of them, of immemorial antiquity. Christmas 
was, of course, originally a pagan festival, which the early 
Christian church made use of for religious purposes. Many 
of the quaint customs which have come down to us are, 
therefore, of no religious significance, but they are doubly 
interesting because of their pagan origin. 

Of the religious observances connected with Christmas 
none is more interesting than the singing of carols through 
the streets early on Christmas morning. The singers went 
from house to house, rendered their music, and accepted the 
refreshments or money offered by the householders. Carols 
of this sort related to the nativity and were cheerfully religious 
in their nature. There was, however, anoher type of carol; 
this was sung usually to a dance tune and described the 
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bringing in of the boar’s head, or celebrated some other 
aspect of the Christmas feast. The carol printed upon the 
cover of this, the December CHAUTAUQUAN, belongs to this 
latter class of compositions. It is first found in the book of 
“Christmasse Carolles” printed by Wynkyn de Worde ‘in 
1521, in a form which differs somewhat from the version we 
have used. The modified version is one which, for many 
years has been sung at Queen’s College, Oxford, in which 
place the “words are sung,” says Hone, “to the common 
chant of the prose version of the psalms in Cathedrals.” 


A part of a middle English Christmas carol of a sacred 
nature is here produced in the quaint old spelling of its time. 
It is a very pretty poem: 


Thys ender nygth 

I saw a sygth 

a ster as brygth as day 
And ever among 

A maydyn song: 

by by baby lullay 

Thys vyrgyn clere 
wythowtyn pere 

unto hur son gane sing: 


My son my lorde 

my father dere 

syth all ys at thy wyll, 
I pray the son 
graunte me a bone 
yff hyt be ryght & skylle: 
that chylde or man 
may ever come 

be mery on thys day, 
to blys them bryng 

& I shall syng 

by by baby lullay. 


My mother shene 

of hevyn quene 

yor askyng shall I spede, 
so that the myrth 
dysplease me nott 

yn wordys nor in dede, 
syng what ye wyll 

so that ye fullfyll 

my ten commaundements ay, 
ay yaw for to please 

let them nott sesse 

to syng baby lullay. 
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In that interesting and valuable work entitled “Popular 
Music of the Olden Times” by W. Chappell is an extended 
and scholarly selection of ancient English songs, carols and 
ballads. Accompanying the words of these are modernized 
versions of the original music. Many of these old airs are 
very quaint and beautiful. Some still serve as the basis for 
modern songs. Perhaps the most famous and certainly one 
of the oldest songs which has come down to us is the “Ballad 
of Green Sleaves,”:to which reference is made in the “Merry 


Wives of Windsor.” This beautiful melody, supposedly of — 


Irish origin, has served for various songs of widely different 
character in different periods of English history. Originally 
a love song, it today serves in a modernized version as a 
Christmas carol, and is sung in churches on Christmas morn- 
ing. Because of its beauty and its interesting history, it is 
here reproduced with the modern words. (See following 
page.) Those who wish to trace its history and read it in 
its various versions may do so in the work of Mr. Chappell 
to which reference has been made. 

Christmas legends and superstitions have been collected 
by John Ashton in a large handsomely bound volume en- 
titled “A righte Merrie Christmas!!!” This volume is a mine 
of quaint and out-of-the-way information. The customs re- 
lating to Christmas throughout the various parts of England 
have here been collected with a careful hand. From the vast 
collection of curious information which he has made we can 
make but a few selections. One is in connection with the 
famous Glastonbury Thorn, which is supposed to blossom 
on Christmas day (old style) contrary to the habits of other 
thorn trees. Mr. Ashton gives the following account: 


THE GLASTONBURY THORN 


Even the vegetable world contributed to the wonders of Christ- 
mas, for was there not the famous Glastonbury Thorn which blos- 
soms on old Christmas day? Legends say that this was the walking 
staff of Joseph of Arimathza, who, after Christ’s death, came over to 
England and settled in Glastonbury where, having planted his staff in 
the ground, it put forth leaves, and miraculously flowered on the fes- 
tival of the Nativity; and it is a matter of popular belief, not always 
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Why li¢s He in such mean estate, 
Where ox and.ass are feeding? 
Good Christian, fear: for sinners here 
The silent Word is pleading: 
Nails, spear, shall pierce Him through, 
The Cross be. borne, for me, for you: 
Hail, hail, the Word made flesh, 
The Babe, the Son of Mary! 


3 
So bring Him incense, gold, and myrrh, 
_ Come peasant, King to own Him; 
The King of kings, salvation brings; 
Let loving hearts enthrone Him. 
Raise, raise, the song on high, 
The Virgin sings her lullaby: 
Joy, joy, for Christ is born, 
The Babe, the Son of Mary: 
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followed out by practice, that it does so to this day. The fact is that 
this thorn, the Crataegus praecox, will, in a mild and suitable season, 
blossom before Christmas. It is not a particularly rare plant 
Aubrey thus speaks of it in his “Natural History of Wiltshire.” 

“Mr. Anthony Hinton one of the Officers of the Earle of Pem- 
broke, did inoculate, not long before the late civill warres (ten years 
Or more), 2 bud of Glastonbury Thorne, on a thorne, at his farm 
house, at Wilton, which blossoms at Christmas, as the other did. My 
mother has had branches of them for a flower-pott, several Christ- 
masses, which I have seen. Elias Ashmole, Esq., in his notes upon 
Theatrum Chymicum, saies that in the churchyard of Glastonbury 
grew a walnut tree that did putt out young leaves at Christmas, as 
doth the King’s Oake in the New Forest. In Parham Park, in Suf- 
folk (Mr. Boutele’s), is a pretty ancient thorne, that blossoms like 
that at Glastonbury; the people flock hither to see it on Christmas 
Day. But in the rode that leades from Worchester to Droitwiche, is 
a black thorne hedge at Clayes, half a mile long or more, that blos- 
soms about Christmas day, for a week of more together. Dr. Ezerel 
Tong sayd that about Rumly-March, in Kent, are thorns naturally 
like that near Glastonbury. The Soldiers did cutt downe that near 
Glastonbury; the stump remaines.” 

Several trees which are descended by cutting from the Holy 
Thorn still exists in and about Glastonbury. One of them, of some- 
what scanty and straggling growth, occupies the site of the original 
thorn, on the summit of Weary-all-Hill. Another, a much finer tree, 
compact and healthy, stands on private premises, near the entrance 
of a house that faces the abbott’s kitchen. These descendants of the 
Holy Thorn inherit the famous peculiarity of the tree 

The Gentlemen’s Magazine for 1753, has the following in its 
“Historical Chronicle” for January. “Quainton in Buckinghamshire, 
Dec. 24. About 2000 people came here this night, with lanthorns 
and candles, to view a black thorn which grows in the neighborhood, 
and which was remembered (this year only) to be slip from the fa- 
mous Glastonbury thorn, that it always budded on the 24th, was full 
blown the next day, and went all off at night; but the people, finding 
no appearance of a bud, ‘twas agreed by all that Decemb. 25, N. S. 
could not be the right Christmas Day, and, accordingly refused going 
to Church, and treating their friends on that day, as usual: at length 
the affair became so serious that the ministers of the neighboring 
villages, in order to appease the people, thought it prudent to give 
notice that the old Christmas Day should be kept holy as before.” 


Another very ancient and interesting superstition re- 


lates the supposed devotion exhibited by oxen on Christmas 
Eve: - 
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Ancient Representation of the Nativity 
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THE Ox AND THE ASS 

According to Mr. Brand, “a superstitious notion prevails in 
the western part of Devonshire, that at twelve o'clock at night on 
Christmas-eve, the oxen in their stalls are always found on their 
knees, as in the attitude of devotion; and that (which is still more 
singular) since the alteration of the style, they continue to do this 
only on the eve of old Christmas-day. An honest countryman living 
on the edge of St. Stephen’s Down, near Launceston, Cornwall, in- 
formed me, October 28, 1790, that he once, with some others, made a 
trial of the truth of the above, and, watching several oxen in 
their stalls at the above time, at twelve o'clock at night, they observed 
the two oldest oxen’ only fall upon their knees, and, as he expressed 
it in the idiom of the country, make ‘a cruel groan like christian 
creatures.’ I could not but with great difficulty keep my countenance; 
he saw, and seemed angry that I gave so little credit to his tale, and, 
walking off in a pettish humour, seemed to ‘marvel at my unbelief.’ 
There is an old print of the Nativity; in which the oxen in the stable, 
near the Virgin and the child, are represented upon their knees, as 
in a suppliant posture. This graphic representation has probably 
given rise to the above superstitious notion on this head.” Mr. 
Brand refers to “an old print” as if he had only observed one with 
this representation; whereas, they abound, and to the present day 
the ox and the ass are in the wood-cuts of the Nativity on our com- 
mon Christmas carols. Sannazarius, a Latin poet of the fifteenth 
century, in his poem “De Partu Virginis,” which he was several _ 
years in composing, and twenty years in revising, and which chiefly 
contributed to the celebrity of his name among the Italians, represents 
that the Virgin wrapped up the new-born infant, and put him into 
her bosom; that the cattle cherished him with their breath, an ox fell 
on his knees, and an ass did the same. He declares them both happy, 
promises that they shall be honored at all the altars in Rome, and 
apostrophizes the Virgin on occasion of the respect the ox and the 
ass have shown her. To a quarto edition of this Latin Poem, with an 
Italian translation by Gori, printed at Florence in 1740, there is a 
print inscribed “Sacrum monumentum in antiquo vitro Romae in 
Museo Victorio,” from whence the preceding engraving is presented, 
as a curious illustration of the obviously ancient mode of delineat- 
ing the subject.”* 
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*From “The Every-Day Book,” by William Hone. 























Representative English Paintings 
The Slave Ship 


By W. Bertrand Stevens, 


[Joseph Mallord William Turner was born in London in 1775, 
the son of a barber and hairdresser of Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. 
At the age of fourteen he became a student of the Royal Academy, 
ten years later an Associate, and in 1802 a full Academician. He 
died in 1851 and is buried in St Paul’s Cathedral, by the side of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.]} 


Not the least of the many treasures of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is Turner’s “Slave Ship.” Easily the 
most striking canvas in the room set apart for British paint- 
ings, it is enjoyed by thousands who hardly know of its com- 
panion piece, “Mouth of the Seine—Quilleboeuf.” 
>» The names of Turner and of Ruskin are inseparable. 
Ruskin championed the cause of the young landscapist at a 
time when all England was openly scoffing at his daring in- 
novations. Ruskin’s somewhat partisan discussion of the 
“Slave Ship” has been called by Armstrong “one of the 
purplest of his purple patches.” He says: 

I think the noblest sea that Turner ever painted and, 
if so the noblest ever painted by man, is that of the “Slave 
Ship.” It is a sunset on the Atlantic, after a prolonged 
storm, but the storm is partly lulled, and the torn and 
streaming rain-clouds are moving in scarlet lines to lose them- 
selves in the hollow of the night. The whole surface of the 
sea included in the picture is divided into two ridges of 
enormous ‘swell, not high, nor local, but a low broad heav- 
ing of the whole ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by deep 
drawn breath after the torture of the storm. Between these 
two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along the trough of 
the sea, dyeing it with an awful but glorious light. I believe, 
if I were reduced to rest Turner’s immortality upon any 
single work, I should .choose this. The color is absolutely 
perfect, not one false or morbid line in any part, or line, and 
so modulated that every square inch of canvas is a perfect 
composition, its drawing as accurate as fearless; its tones as 
true as they are wonderful, and the whole picture dedicated 
to the most sublime of subjects and impressions—the power, 
majesty, and deathfulness of the open, deep, illimitable sea. 
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On the other hand Mr. George Innes, Jr., the American 
painter thinks it “the most infernal piece of clap-trap ever 
painted. The color is harsh, disagreeable and discordant.” 
Such divergence of opinion is most discouraging. 
The fatal habit of relying on books for the enjoyment of 
pictures will inevitably prove the victim’s undoing when he 
is confronted by such violently opposed criticisms as these. 
Such dependence on the thoughts of others is not due to a 
lack of esthetic appreciation but rather to the failure to seek 
with persistent effort the message that art has for each and 
every one of us. The highest form of art is not that which 
easily pleases our fancy but that which requires study and 
consideration for its full enjoyment. Let us then be guided, 
neither by the overkeen enthusiasm of the partisan, nor by 
the reactionary criticism of less emotional critics. Let us 
first seek our inspiration from the picture itself. 

The “Slave Ship” was entered in the exhibition of 
1840 as “Slavers Throwing Overboard the Dead and Dying, 
Typhoon Coming on.” Armstrong says of the picture: “In 
bigness of conception and concentrated vigor of design it 
will bear comparison with anything Turner ever did.” It 
is obvious that the artist’s interest was focused on the painting 
of the sea and sky and they are, perhaps the most admirable 
that art has ever given us. But he failed absolutely to depict 
the horror the subject suggests—not from inability, but from 
a deliberate disregard of reason. The details in the fore- 
ground—the floating bodies in chains and the grotesque 
sea-monsters seem absurd. But this portion of the picture 
need not disturb us ; let us accept it for what it is—a perfectly 
frank excuse for the painting of a glorious sky and sea. The 
“Slave Ship” is one of the finest examples of Turner’s mag- 
nificent coloring; The colors are ‘not natural—Turner’s 
never are—but their brilliancy and fine harmony convince us 
that Mr. Ruskin’s enthusiasm has not led him far afield 
when he places Turner in his group of “seven great color- 
ists of the world”—Giorgione, Titian, Veronese, Tintoretto, 
Correggio, and Sir Joshua Reynolds completing the group. 
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“In Peril of Change” 


C. F. G. Masterman’s Essays on Social Problems 


By Henry Ingraham 


HE fiasco of British arms in the Boer War did much 

toward checking a jingo imperialism of which Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling and his imitators were the chief exponents. 
Other writers whose earlier protests had been unheeded 
and whose more pacific utterances had been unregarded, 
came, in the ensuing calm, to a hearing. English ideals of 
empire and English ideals of imperial poetry have been sub- 
jected by this new school to some scathing criticism. So 
radical is the change in popular taste that it is now possible 
for Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, the brilliant essayist, to chant 
a requiem over Mr. Kipling in terms which excite merely 
our amusement at the critic’s cleverness. Mr. Chesterton 
begins a recent article upon “The End of Imperial Poetry” 
unkindly, thus: 

The English Imperialist poetry of the later nineteenth 


century which came to an end recently when Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling printed the remarkable poetical line, 


“But here is shame completer still,” 
was a poetry of great historical and of considerable literary 
importance. 

The best account of the reaction which permits such 
an estimate of Mr. Kipling to excite our haif-indifferent 
amusement is to be found in a recent volume of essays by 
Mr. C. F. G. Masterman entitled “In Peril of Change.” Mr. 
Masterman, who is one of the younger members of the 
present Liberal Parliament, is obviously an ardent anti- 
imperialist and an equally ardent “nationalist,” if such a term 
may be employed of a patriotic Englishman passionately 
solicitous for the happiness and well-being of the little Eng- 
land of the British Isles. Mr. Masterman is, as well, a sympa- 
thetic student of social problems, a man of fine literary taste, 
and the master of an eloquent style. 
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From this interesting combination of talents has resulted 
a volume which’ both from a literary and sociological point 
of view is one of the most noteworthy of recent years, The 
diverse nature of its contents may be inferred from a partial 
list of titles: “After the Reaction,” “June in England,” “The 
Burden of London,” “The New Revolution,” “The Blas- 
phemy of Optimism,” “Chicago and Francis,” “The Chal- 
lenge of Time,” “Of Death and Pity,” “The Religion of the 
City,” “In Peril of Change,” and a series of sympathetic 
studies of such men as Henley, Gissing, and Frederic Myers. 


Though diverse in subject, these essays have a funda- 
mental unity which justifies their collection in one volume 
under the generic title, “In Peril of Change,” for they deai 
not only with the dead and the passing order of things, but 
as well prophetically and rather hopelessly with the uncertain 
order of tomorrow. The imperialism which brought on the 
Boer War, which speculated in the Rand mines, and which 
found its best expression in the blood bespattered writings of 
Mr. Kipling, arouses in Mr. Masterman only the fiercest 
contempt. For the British Empire even at its best he has 
but this to say in the eloquent essay entitled “In Dejection 
near Tooting,” a vivid albeit disheartening picture of that 
London suburb composed of alms-houses, prisons, hospitals 
and the rest of the melancholy apparatus of our modern 
civilization : 


From the turnip fields of Tooting I apprehended the 
British Empire and something of its meaning; why we al- 
ways conquered and never assimilated our conquests ; why we 
were so just and so unloved. Amidst alien races we have 
brought rest and security, order out of chaos, equality of 
justice, a patient service of rectitude which is one of the won- 
ders of the world. Yet there is not one among these alien 
peoples who would lift a finger to ensure the perpetuation 
of our rule, or shed a tear over its destruction. For the spirit 
of that Empire—clean, efficient, austere, intolerably just— 
is the spirit which has banished to these forgotten barrack- 
prisons and behind high walls the helpless young and the 
helpless old, the maimed, the restless, and the dead. 
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But the older England is ceasing to be. The present age 
is one of transition. The land system, the church, and the 
religion of the people—the three fundamental elements of 
the existing order—are disintegrating, and society no longer 
guided by the ideals of thirty years ago, is drifting, un- 
directed, to some new system of economics and religion. It 
is to meet this new and doubtful regime that Mr. Masterman 
would summon the best efforts of a patriotic nationalism, a 
nationalism which serves England best by endeavoring to 
solve the many disheartening social and economic problems 
presented by the industrial system of the twentieth century. 

It is no attractive picture that Mr. Masterman paints of 
present-day England. The old rural England has almost 
disappeared ; the country gentleman has sold his estates to the 
promoter of stock companies and the rich American; the 
English peasant has been lured to the city and become the 
artisan and the factory hand. The crops are harvested by 
city dwellers, who for a few weeks in the summer and 
autumn leave their city slums for the brief industry of the 
fields. “June in England” contains a picture of this new 
method of agriculture: 

And the harvest is reaped by nomadic hordes, lured out 
for a season from the slums of the cities, blinking in dull won- 
der at the strange world of sunshine and silences to which 
they have been conveyed. So first at fruit-picking and later 
at hop harvest, the litter of their encampments is manifest in 
the day,and the lights of their revelry shine far into the night. 
The casual laborers of the lowest depths of the cities are 
spewed out over our green land riotous and rejoicing. The 
old inhabitants, secure in the pride of ancient heritage, gaze 
dismally at the pandemonium. 

And again: 


Far to the northward, as the shadow creeps over the 
valley, one can almost discern the great lights streaming up 
behind the hills. In a momentary picture appears the vision 
of the labyrinth of lamplit streets, the crowded thoroughfares, 
the crowded warrens and tenements, the restless life of those 
who have gone. 


So in this June, with the magic of its passing hours, 
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Time, which changes all good and evil things, fashions from 
the ruins of the old a new England. 


The new life which has displaced the old rural life of 
England is a gray, dreary life, with low horizons and material 
ideals. The monotony if it becomes something of a night- 
mare : 


The stuff is homogeneous, woven of drab buildings and 
a life set in grey. Lay down an interminable labyrinth of 
mean two-storied cottages. Pepper the concoction plentifully 
with churches, school-buildings, and block-dwellings of an 
assorted variety of ugliness. Cram into this as much labor- 
ing humanity as it will hold, and then cram in some more. 
Label with any name, as Stepney or Kentish Town. You 
have in essence the particular ghetto that you desire. 

Beyond this ring the blotch we term London sprawls into 
still more unknown and desolate regions whose life is clogged 
and heavy owing to their distance from the central heart. On 
the one side, in a lop-sided and monstrous outgrowth, the 
city spreads out into vast shadowy suburbs of the laboring 
classes, stretching over the marshland below the level of 
the sea. Here are districts so far removed from the place 
of work as to have become mere gigantic dormitories. Man 
rises up a great while before day to go forth to his work 
and to labor until the evening. The whole margin of life of 
the laborer disappears in the transit. The scuffle into the city, 
the prolonged and arduous journey, the scuffle out again, 
the hastily wolfed-up meal, curtailed sleep, represent the 
home life of the people To these forgotten, nameless regions 
apart from the inhabitants themselves and the occasional 
forlorn dust-collector, “no man comes, nor hath come, since 
the making of the world.” 

Again: 

North, east, south, and west the aggregation is silently 
pushing outwards like some gigantic plasmodium: spreading 
slimy arms over the surrounding fields, heavily dragging 
after them the ruin of its desolation. And Tooting and East 
Ham and Plumstead and Silvertown, are born into a world 
which shows no joy at their advent. Humanity staggers at 
the vision of the next generation ; uninvigorated by the influx 
of the country life, ravaged by the diseases of overcrowding 
in dwelling and area, dulness, vacuity of labor,.and lust 
for artificial excitement: dead to the faiths which once pro- 
vided a tangible background to existence. 
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The reader agrees with Mr. Masterman in his verdict: 
“There has been nothing like it in the history of the world. 
Please God, after its destruction there shall be nothing like 
it again.” 

There is little spiritual life to compensate for the dreary 
physical surroundings. The poor of London are not inter- 
ested in religious things, a fact conclusively proved by the 
investigations of Mr. Booth and Mr. Masterman. The slum 
dwellers, it is true, manifest a certain interest in the charities 
with which rival Christian organizations endeavor to bribe 
attendance at church, but their reasons for so doing are far 
from spiritual. The church, says Mr. Masterman, must 
preach and practice both economic justice and human fel- 
lowship before it can regain its hold on the masses of the poor. 
Yet the author’s conclusion is not altogether hopeless : 


We may be very confident that the time of frost and 
present cold will break before the warmth of another spring. 
The Church by neglect of its election and high calling may 
prolong the misery and increase the confusion for a time. 
But no human wilfulness or weakness can for ever delay 
the restitution of all things and the triumph of the end. A 
new dawn will one day illuminate the vastness and desolation 
of the city. Each solitary life of its millions, perishing, as 
it seems, unheard and alone, is destined at last to find the 
purpose of its being in union with the Infinite, alike its origin 
and its goal. 


“In Peril of Change: Essays written in time of tranquil- 
.’ $1.50 net. Published 1905 by B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
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De Quincey’s First Meeting With Wordsworth 


No lover of the English Lake District can fully appre- 
ciate all of its subtle claims until he has wandered through it 
under the genial guidance of De Quincey. In his “Reminis- 
cences of the Lakes and the Lake Poets” the author tells in 
most naive fashion how during his student days at Oxford his 
intense admiration for Wordsworth’s work developed in him 
a sense of awe toward the poet’s personality which held him 
back from making his acquaintance. The meeting finally 
came about, when, Coleridge being detained in London, De 
Quincey offered to escort Mrs. Coleridge and the children to 
their new home in Keswick. As the stage approached Gras- 
mere De Quincey and the boys rested themselves by running 
down hill: 

When all at once we came, at an abrupt turn of the road, in 
sight of a white cottage, with two yew-trees breaking the glare of its 
white walls. A sudden shock seized me on recognizing this cottage, 
of which, in the previous year, I had gained a momentary glimpse 
from Hammersar, on the opposite side of the lake, I paused, and felt 
my old panic returning upon me; but just then, as if to take away all 
doubt upon the subject. I saw Hartley Coleridge, who had gained 
upon me considerably, suddenly turn in at the garden gate. This 
motion to the right at once confirmed me in my belief that here at 
last we had reached our port; that this little cottage was tenanted 
by that man whom, of all the men from: the beginning of time, I 
Wordsworth face to face. * * * * : 

Never before or since can I reproach myself with having 
trembled at the approaching presence of any creature that is born of 
woman excepting only, for once or twice in my life, woman herself. 
Now, however, I did tremble; and I forgot, what in no other circum- 
stances I could have forgotten, to stop for the coming up of the 
chaise, that I might be ready to hand Mrs. Coleridge out. Had 
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Charlemagne and all his peerage been behind me, or Caesar and his 
equipage, or Death on his pale horse, I should have forgotten 
then: at that moment of intense expectation, and of eyes fasci- 
nated to what lay before me, or what might in a moment appear. 
Through the little gate I pressed forward; ten steps beyond it lay 
the principal door of the house. To this, no longer clearly conscious 
of my own feelings, I passed on rapidly; I heard a step, a voice, and, 
like a flash of lightning I saw the figure emerge of a tallish man, 
who held out his hand and saluted me with most cordial expressions 
of welcome. The chaise, however, drawing up to the gate at that 
moment, he (and there needed no Roman nomenclator to tell me 
that this he was Wordsworth) felt himself summoned to advance and 
receive Mrs. Coleridge. I, therefore, stunned almost with the actual 
accomplishment of a catastrophe so long anticipated and so long 
postponed, mechanically went forward into the house. A little semi- 
vestibule between two doors prefaced the entrance into what might 
be considered the principal room of the cottage. It was an oblong 
square not above eight and a half feet high, sixteen feet long, and 
twelve broad; very prettily wainscoted from the floor to the ceiling 
with dark polished oak, slightly embellished with carving. One 
window there was—a perfect and unpretending cottage window, 
with little diamond panes, embowered at almost every season of the 
year with roses, and in the summer and autumn with a profusion of 
jasmine and other fragrant shrubs. From the exuberant luxuriance 
of the vegetation around it, and from the dark hue of the wainscot- 
ing, this window, though tolerably large, did not furnish a very pow- 
erful light to one who entered from the open air. However, I saw 
sufficiently to be aware of two ladies just entering the room, through 
a doorway opening upon a little staircase. The foremost, a tallish 
young woman, with the most winning expression of benignity upon 
her features, advanced to me, presenting her hand with so frank an 
air that all embarrassment must have fled in a moment before the 
native goodness of her manner. This was Mrs, Wordsworth, cousin 
of the poet, and, for the last five years or more, his wife. She was 
now mother of two sons and a daughter; and she furnished a re- 
markable proof how possible is is for a woman neither handsome nor 
even comely according to the rigour of criticism—nay, generally 
pronounced very plain—to exercise all the practical fascination of 
beauty, through the mere compensatory charms of sweetness all but 
angelic, of simplicity the most entire, womanly self-respect and 
purity of heart speaking through all her looks, acts, and movements. 
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A Glimpse of Ruskin at Brantwood* 


But if you are expected you will hardly have time to look round, 
for Brantwood is nothing if not hospitable. The honored guest,— 
and all the guests are honored there,—after welcome, is ushered 
up a narrow stair, which betrays the original cottage, into the ‘turret 
room. It had been the professor’s until after lis illness, and he 
papered it with naturalistic pansies, to his own taste, and built out 
at one one corner a projecting turret to command the view on all 
sides, with windows strongly latticed to resist the storms; for Ruskin 
can say with Montaigne, ‘My house is built upon an Eminence, as its 
Name imports, and no part of it is so much exposed to the Wind and 
Weather as that.’ There is old fashioned solid comfort in the way 
of furniture; and pictures;— a Diirer engraving, some Prouts and 
Turners, a couple of old Venetian heads, and Meissonier’s ‘Napol- 
eon’ over the fireplace.—a picture which Mr. Ruskin bought for 
one thousand guineas, showed for a time at Oxford, and hung up 
here in a shabby little frame to be out of the way. It gives you a 
curious sense of being in quite a new kind of place. 

If you are a man, you are told not to dress; if you are a 
lady, you may put on your prettiest gown. They dine in the new 
room, for the old dining-room was so small that one could not get 
round the table. The new room is spacious and lofty compared 
with the rest of the house; it has a long window wth thick red sand- 
stone mullions—there at last is a touch of Gothicism—to look down 
the lake, and a bay window opens on the narrow lawn sloping steeply 
down to the road in front, and the view of the Old Man. The 
walls, painted ‘duck egg,’ are hung with old pictures: The Doge 
Griti, a bit saved from the great Titian that was burnt in the fire at 
the ducal palace in 1557; a couple of Tintorets; Turner and Reynolds, 
each painted by himself in youth; Raphael by a pupil, so it is said; 
portraits of old Mr. and Mrs. Ruskin, and little John and his “boo 
hills.” There he sits, no longer little, opposite; and you can trace 
the same curve and droop of the eyebrows (a Highland trait?) pre- 
figured in the young face and preserved in the old, and a certain 
family likeness to his handsome young father. * * * * * * 

A Brantwood dinner is always ample; there is no asceticism 
about the place; nor is there any affectation of ‘intensity’ or of com- 
mon-room cleverness. The neat things you meant to say are for- 
gotten,—you must be hardened indeed to say them to Mr. Ruskin’s 
face; but if you were shy, you soon feel that there was no need for 

*From The Life and Work of John Ruskin, in 2 vols. by W. G. 


Collingwood, by courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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shyness; you have fallen among friends; and before desert comes 
in, with fine old sherry—the pride of your host, as he explains—you 
feel that nobody understands you so well, and that all his books are 
nothing to himself. 

It is not a mere show, this kindliness and consideration. Two 
young visitors once staying at Brantwood with Mr. Ruskin alone, 
mistook the time and appeared an hour late for dinner. Not a hint 
or sign was given that might lead them to suspect their error; 
their hungry host was not only patient, but as charming as possible. 
Only next they learned from the servants that the dinner and the 
master had waited an hour for them. * * * 

Soon after nine Mr. Ruskin comes in with an armful of things 
that are going to the Sheffield museum and while his cousin makes 
his tea and salted toast, he explains his last acquirements in min- 
erals, eager that you should see the interest of them; or displays 
the last studies of Mr. Rooke or Mr. Fairfax Murray, copies from 
Carpaccio or bits of Gothic architecture. * * * 

Then, sitting in the chair in which he preached his baby- 
sermon, he reads aloud a few chapters of Scott or Miss Edge- 
worth, or, with judicious omissions, one of the older novelists; or 
translates, with admirable facility, a scene of Scribe or George 
Sand. When his next work comes out you will recognize this 
evening’s reading in his allusions and quotations perhaps even in 
the subjects of his writing, for at this time he is busy on the articles 
of ‘Fiction, Fair and Foul.’ 

After the reading, music; a bit of his own composition, ‘Old 
Eegina’s Rocks,’ or ‘Cockle-hat and Staff;’ his cousin’s Scotch 
ballads, or Christy Minstrel songs; and if you can sing a new ditty, 
fresh from London, now is your chance. You are surprised to see 
the Prophet clapping his hands to ‘Camptown Races,’ or the 
‘Hundred Pipers, —Chorus given with the whole strength of the 
company; but you are in a house of strange meetings. 

About half-past ten his day is over; a busy day that has left 
him tired out. You will not easily forget the way he lit his candle,— 
no lamps allowed, and no gas,—and gave a last look lovingly at a 
pet picture or two, slanting his candlestick and shading the light 
with his hand before he went slowly upstairs to his own little 
room, literally lined with the Turner drawings you have read about 
in ‘Modern Painters.’ 

In the morning you may be waked by a knock at the door, and 
‘Are you looking out? And pulling up the blind there is one of our 
Corniston mornings, with the whole range of mountains in one 
quiet glow above the cool mist of the valley and lake. Going down 
at length on a voyage of exploration, and turning in perhaps at the 
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first door, you intrude upon the Professor at work in his study, 
half sitting, half kneeling at his round table in the bay window, with 
the early cup of coffee and the cat in his crimson arm-chair. There 
he has been working since dawn, perhaps, or on dark mornings by 
candlelight. Like Montaigne, he does not pass the night in his study, 
but he takes ‘to-day’ by the forelock. And he does not seem to n.ind 
the interruption; after a welcome he asks you to look round while 
he finishes his paragraph and writes away composedly. * * * 

At breakfast, when you see the post-bag brought in, you un- 
derstand why he trys to get his bit of writing done early. The 
letters and parcels are piled in the study, and after breakfast, at 
which, as in old times, he reads his last written passages,—how much 
more interesting they will always look to you in print !—after break- 
fast he is closeted with an assistant, and they work through the heap. 
* . 7 * * . * ~ . * 2 > 

After luncheon, if letters are done, all hands are piped to the 
moor. With billhooks and choppers the party winds up the wood 
paths, the professor first, walking slowly, and pointing out to you 
his pet bits of rock-cleavage, or ivied trunk, or nest of wild straw- 
berry plants. * * * * #—and so you come out on the moor. 

There great work goes on. Juniper is being rooted up; boggy 
patches drained and cultivated; cranberries are being planted, and 
oats grown; paths engineered to the best points of view; rocks bared 
to examine the geology,—though you cannot get the professor to agree 
that every inch of his territory has been glaciated. These diversions 
have their serious side, for he is really experimenting on the possi- 
bility of reclaiming waste land; * * * * And so you take 
your pick with the rest, and are almost persuaded to become a 
companion of ‘St. George. Not to tire a new-comer, he takes you 
away after a while to a fine heathery promontory where you sit be- 
fore a most glorious view of lake and mountains. * * * 

And so you go in to tea and chess, for he loves a good game 
of chess with all his heart. He loves many things you have found. 
He is different from other men you know, just by the breadth and 
vividness of his sympathies, by power of living as few other men can 
live, in admiration, hope, and love. 
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OUR STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE 


The enthusiasm which circles and individual readers are 
showing in their study of Shakespeare is evidence of the 
poet’s wide appeal to human nature. Shakespeare is so great 
that while he is profound he is also simple. Even persons 
of quite limited culture may come to have a very true ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of his work simply by reading and 
re-reading the plays, without knowing a word of the vast lit- 
erature relating to them. It may be well for us to bear this in 
mind as we study the four plays assigned for our reading this 
_ year. It is quite worth while to know what the great scholars 
think about Shakespeare, and whether or not we agree with 
them, by getting their varied points of view we shall find 
new sources of pleasure in our study of the great poet. 
Such acquaintance with Shakespearian literature in a greater 
or less degree will be possible to many readers, but let us re- 
member that after all the essential thing is to let Shakespeare 
bring us his own message. Never mind if the old fashioned 
meaning of many words is not quite clear. Get what help 
you can from notes, but even these are not indispensable. 
Study Shakespeare’s great characters as he presents them. 
Observe their development, their reaction upon one another 
and the skill with which he portrays the fundamental qualities 
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of human nature. Read the plays until they become so 
familiar that you realize that a door into a new world has been 
opened to you. 


= 


THE CLASS OF 1907 


The following selections from letters written by members 
of the class of 1907 to the class treasurer, Mrs. J. C. B. 
Stivers suggest the enthusiasm which is widespread through- 
out the class. Both circles and individual readers are showing 
a live interest in class affairs and members are invited to 
write the class officers, whose addresses will be found in the 
class directory in the October Round Table. Many members 
will be particularly interested in writing to the treasurer, for 
they will want to contribute something however small to the 
class funds, so that they may feel that the banner, the class 
room in Alumni Hall and any other enterprises of the class 
have been fostered by the good will and the friendly gifts of 
all. Then a friendly letter to the secretary will be very 
welcome, reporting progress as to the reading, and from these 
letters other members of the class will learn through THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN how class spirit grows and flourishes apace. 

Cuicaco, Int.: I presume this letter finds you at Chautauqua 
where I should so much enjoy being, but business is such that I can- 
not have that treat this year. Please give my kindest greetings to any 
of the 1907 class who remember me, and tell them I have appreciated 
very highly the honor they conferred in continuing me as a vice- 


resident. I have always read of the class activities with much 
interest and shall plan if possible to be present and graduate in 1907. 


Ente, Pa.: I read alone, indeed I do not know whether there is 
another 1907 reader in the city. As I am a school teacher, I do not 
always have time to read each day, but I do what I can and then 
devote a certain amount of time Sunday afternoon to making up 
what I failed to get during the week. The reading so far has proved 
so interesting that I have no trouble in getting through the work. In 
regard to answering the questions, after I finish a book, I answer the 
questions. If I fail to answer all, I re-read the book. I send every 
good wish for our class’ success, 


Sucar Grove, Pa.: Enclosed find four dollars from Lottsville 
C. L. S. C. for Alumni Hall. We have changed our place of resi- 
dence and I have had to read alone since March. I do not expect to 
get to Chautauqua for more than a day or two. I am going to try 
for a circle here, but if I don’t succeed i shall read alone. 
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Caron, Pa.: Iam sure I miss a very great deal that is derived 
from being a member of a C. L. S. C. Circle, being a solitary reader. 
But even if a circle cannot be formed in the vicinity the solitary 
reader is most richly rewarded for all effort. A few weeks ago I 
met a lawyer of Greensburg, Pa., who should have sed through 
the Golden Gate with this year’s class. I tried to tell him how much 
he had missed by not being with his class. He replied that the educa- 
tion and belptainess, and delight of the course had been so valuable 
to him that he had considered the diploma of minor importance 
though he would gladly have been at Chautauqua on Recognition 
Day if he could have arranged for it. Of course I gave him a cordial 
invitation to graduate with us next year.- To those who have not 
begun we can only say do not hesitate to be come a solitary reader, 
if need be, for in the language of the business man “it pays.’ 


A CORRECTION 

In Special Supplementary Course No. 3 published on 
page 250 of the October Round Table, a change has been 
made in the third book entitled “English Lakes in the Poems 
of Wordsworth,” by William Knight, which is out of print. 
Instead the following poems by Wordsworth are required : 

The Prelude; Lines on Tintern Abbey; Ode on Im- 
mortality ; Ode to Duty ; The Green Linnet ; Lucy ; The Kit- 
ten and the Falling Leaves; The Daffodils; Michael. The 
following sonnets: On the Beach at Calias; Upon West- 
minster Bridge; The World’s Ravages; To the River Dud- 
don (no.34); After Thought. 

= 
A WORDSWORTH CALENDAR 

During the first month of the New Year we take up the 
study of Wordsworth and visit the Lake District in our Read- 
ing Journey. A living acquaintance with the poetry of Words- 
worth is quite essential to our enjoyment of these studies, 
and the following Wordsworth calendar of daily reading 
may be found useful. The calendar begins with December 
fifteenth so it precedes as well as accompanies the period in 
which we study the poet and the shorter poems can easily be 
read and reread. Mr. F. W. H. Myers says of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets that they are the finest collection which any English 
poet has to show and those who have access to the Golden 
Treasury edition of selections from Wordsworth will find 
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sixty of the finest of these as chosen by Matthew Arnold. 
In the complete edition of Wordsworth, with introduction 
by Morley, the sonnets are scattered through the book since 
the arrangement is chronological. 


December : 


15—Five Poems on Lucy. 
16—The Two April Mornings. 
my Tables Turned. 
18—To H. C. (six years old.) 
19—The Ss 


20—To M. H. 

21—She was a Phantom of 
Delight. 

22—The Kitten and the Fall- 
ing Leaves. 


23 — Upon Westminster 
Bridge. 
24—It is a Beauteous Even- 


ing. 
ot Wandered Lonely as a 
Cloud. 
26—Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle. 
27—The Green Linnet. 
28—The Solitary Reaper. 
290—To the River Duddon (no. 


34) After Thought. 
30—Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
31—Ode to Duty. 


January: 


1—Ode on Immortality. 

2—The World is too Much 
with Us. 

3—The Happy Warrior. 

4—To the Cuckoo. 

5—Tintern Abbey. 

6—Michael. 

7—An Evening of Extraordi- 
nary Beauty. 

8—Resolution and Independ- 
ence. 

o—The Prelude, Book I. 

10—The Prelude, Book II. 

11—The Prelude, Book III. 

12—The Prelude, Book IV. 

13—The Prelude, Book V. 

14—The Recluse. 





= 


A SHAKESPEARE GAME 


Literary diversions are always in order as closing fea- 
tures of a Chautauqua Circle program and Shakespeare quo- 
tations will doubtless furnish much of the recreative side of 
such meetings during the coming weeks. Some of the circles 
may be interested to extend their knowledge of the plays still 
further by the use of the admirable little Shakespeare Game 
published by the Shakespeare Club of Camden, Maine. Miss 
Jessica Lewis, herself a member of the C. L. S. C. Class of 
1900, will be glad to furnish full particulars. The game 
which costs fifty cents, is well constructed and has already 
made itself useful to a large number of households. This sort 
of diversion gives both the older and younger members of the 
family a chance to measure their wits against each other 
during the long winter evenings. 
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CHAUTAUQUA IN THE PHILIPPINES 


For many years the C. L. S. C. has been represented in 
the army and navy. Perhaps it is a cavalry officer who writes 
that he carries the books and magazines in his saddle bags and 
so is late sometimes with his reports because writing is in- 
convenient! Or, perchance, it is from on board a man-of- 
war that the next report comes—a ship’s surgeon touching 
at points in both hemispheres whence he sends his messages to 
Chautauqua. Now it is a letter from an army Chaplain in 
the Philippines, Chaplain S. J. Smith, a member of the Class 
of 1908. His letter best tells its own story: 


“This is not my first tour of service in the Philippines. So, 
when the order came, stating when the regiment would sail for this 
far away land of the wild Moros, I began to organize a system of 
reading and study. As this is such a vicious climate on books I 
did not care to expose my entire library to the test, and knowing 
something of the Chautauqua reading I included it in the course which 
I laid out; I have never been sorry that I did so. 

“Besides the regular religious work, Bible school and two ser- 
vices on Sunday, with one or more services during the week; also en- 
tertainments, social evenings, lectures, ‘Round Table talks,’ etc.. 
an army Chaplain has several military duties, amszong which are the 
following: He has charge of the school for enlisted men and garri- 
son children, he is Post Treasurer, which includes the charge of the 
Post Bakery, and is also the Post Librarian. Almost daily the Chap- 
lain visits the hospital and guardhouse; and the number of men who 
seek his advice is often large, * * ** and some of the matters in 
which they seek advice would keep a Philadelphia lawyer busy. 

“Our regiment, the Nineteenth Infantry, has three stations, with 
headquarters and six companies at Parang (an old Spanish garrison 
which is being remodelled into a modern regimental Post) four com- 
panies at Malabang, some twenty miles up the coast, and two com- 
panies at ‘Camp Vicars’ on Lake Lanoa. I try to make frequent 
visits to these posts holding services and giving illustrated lectures, 
using the stereopticon. These visits are always greatly appreciated 
by both officers and enlisted men. 

“T think what I have written will give you some idea of my sur- 
roundings and the conditions under which I do the Chautauqua read- 
ing. I rise between five and six every morning, take my exercise, then 
look over my fifteen year old son’s lessons for the day, as I am 
taking him through special courses, then I take up the ‘required 
reading’ and go over as much of the work as possible in the time 
that I can give to it each day. I am trying to catch up the back 
reading as my last year’s books were greatly delayed in may we Spe 

“The articles on “The Spirit of the Orient’ are very helpful as 
I am doing a great deal of reading and thinking along the lines fol- 
lowed by the writer. I am trying to learn more about the Asiatic at 
close range. We have the Chinaman, the Jap and the East Indian 
right here in our midst; and among them are some thinking and 
intelligent men. 
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“A few days ago I approached a group of Chinamen who were 
listening to one of their number reading from a Hong Kong paper. 
In my pigeon Spanish I inquired of the one who was reading “What 
is the news from home?’ To my surprise he answered in very good 
English, ‘The people in my part of China are working hard for 
schools, for they are beginning to realize that the only true kind of 
government is that in which the people have an intelligent voice. * 
* * Time nor space will not permit or I could write a long article 
on what those thinking Chinamen said to me on that occasion * * * 

“Another word about the Chautauqua reading and I must close. 
Our mail comes to us several weeks late, even the news in Manila 
papers is from five days to two weeks old before we get it, and the 
sparks we catch over the wire are so meager that we are unable to 
form very clear ideas of what really is being done in the homeland 
until we have been a back number for sometime. When the papers 
arrive from the States I usually look them over, but before I draw 
my conclusions upon matters in general, I always consult THe CHav- 
TAUQUAN and one or two other solid magazines. The books of the 
Course are so well written that they give us ‘exiles’ a good oppor- 
tunity for suggestive review away out here 

‘In the land of happy dreams, 

Peaceful, pleasant Philippines. 
so that when we return to ‘God’s Country,’ as the soldiers call the 
dear Home land, we shall not be so far behind after all. 

“I am enclosing a few marked views whch you may use if you 
care to do so. The ‘Brass Seller’ is a common sight in most of these 
Moro provinces; this picture shows a corner of the old Spanish Fort 
in the background. The Chapel and reading room is the old native 
house which I am very glad to get for the purpose for which it is 
used—chapels and reading rooms seem to come very slowly, there- 
fore, we are thankful for whatever comes to hand. When com- 
pleted this will be one of the finest posts and most sightly places 
in the Philippines.” 

a 


NOTES 


All members of the Pioneer Class are asked to report to the 
Secretary, Miss May Wightman, 242 Main St., Pittsburg, Pa., the 
nan.es of any of their classmates who have died recently or who have 
— their addresses and have not been to Chautauqua in the 
last few years, so as to have these correctly recorded on the class 
register. If each member of ’82 will make a point of seeing others 
and making sure that the Secretary has accurate addresses it will 
greatly facilitate plans for the Twenty-Fifth anniversary next summer. 

in a bound volume of THe CHAUTAUQUAN for the year 1882 
which contained the list of ’82 graduates and which was kept in 
Pioneer Hall a record was made of all deaths which were reported. 
This volume disappeared from the Hall several years ago and was 
doubtless borrowed by some member who forgot to return it. If 
this reminder reaches the one who has it and he or she will notify 
the secretary it will be a great favor. 
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Reading Room, Chapel and Amusement Hall for Army Post at 
Parang, Mindanao, Philippine Islands 
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Moros Selling Brass. Front Yard of Chaplain’s House, Paran 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands 





Head of Column of Graduates cf ’06 Waiting 
the Golden Gate, at Chautauqua, New Y« 
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Readings: Ballads relating to Carlisle or other border ballads. (See 
Bibliography; A number of ballads will be found in The War- 
ner Library of the World’s Best Literature and many school 
libraries have collections.) 

Study of Macbeth, Act I. 

Roll-call: Quotations from Macbeth. 

SECOND WEEK 

Map Review: The Western and Southern Lake Region with refer- 
ence to its associations. (See Required Reading, Baedeker’s 
Great Britain; De Quincey’s Recollections of the Lakes; books 
by Rawnsley and any other available material). 

Paper: Wordsworth’s boyhood and youth (see his life by Myers or 
other biography or encyclopedia articles). 

Oral Reports with selected readings descriptive of Wordsworth’s 
youth, from The Prelude: Books I, II, IV, V, and XII. 

Literary estimates of Wordsworth: (See books referred to in Literary 
Leaders of Modern England.) 

Study of Macbeth, Act IT. 

Roll-call: Quotations from Macbeth. 

[HIRD WEEK 
Discussion of “In Peril of Change.” (See this magazine.) 

Map Review: The Northeastern Lake Region: Ullswater, Helvellyn, 
etc. (See tenth program under Travel Club for associations of 
this region). 

Reading: Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality. 

Character Study: Dorothy Wordsworth. (See Life by Edmund Lee 
and her Journals edited by William Knight and Wordsworth’s 
descriptions of her in The Prelude Books XI, XII, and XIV.) 

Readings: Selections from The Recluse, the lines describing his 
home and sister; The Farewell, written when he went away to 
bring Mrs. Wordsworth home. 

Quotations from Wordsworth: Descriptive of nature. 

Study of Macbeth, Act IV. 

Roll-call: Quotations from Macbeth. 

FOURTH WEEK 

Book Review: Darwin’s “A Naturalist’s Voyage.” 

Reading: Selections from The Descent of Man on the origin of 
the Human Species; or from Darwin’s Life and Letters. (See 
the Warner Library or the books themselves.) 

Paper: Personal traits of Darwin (see article on Darwin in the 
Warner Library of the World’s Best Literature; also his life 
and letters by his son and numerous magazine articles. These 
can readily be found by reference to Poole’s Index.) 

Reading: Selections from article on “The Stage for which Shake- 
speare Wrote” in this magazine. 

Study of Macbeth, Acts IV and V. 

Roll-call: Quotations from Macbeth. 


= 


THE TRAVEL CLUB 


The Travel Club programs are prepared for clubs and graduate 
Circles which are specializing upon the Reading Journey articles. They 
are numbered consecutively beginning with the October number. 
There are from two to four programs each month. 
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In the Round Table for this month will be found a Words- 
worth “Calendar”’—giving a number of the most important of his 
poems, arranged, in general, on a chronological basis. In the follow- 
ing programs many others are suggested because of their associations 
with special features of the Lake District. The edition of Words- 
worth’s poems with an introduction by John Morley is especially 
recommended. The English Globe Edition, $1.75, contains a chron- 
ology of the poems. An American reprint, the Astor edition, can 
be secured for sixty cents. Both contain full notes describing the 
circumstances under which the poems were written. 

SEVENTH PROGRAM 

Reading: Ballads relating to Carlisle (see Bibliography at end of 
article on The Border). 

Discussion: Architectural features of Carlisle Cathedral (see Carlisle 
by M. ent also Encyclopedia articles on Carlisle; Bae- 
deker, and ks on architecture already referred to). 

Reading: Uhland’s Ballad on The Luck of Eden Hall (see Long- 
ae poems), Wordsworth’s “Song at the Feast of Brougham 

astle.” 

Roll-call: Items of interest relating to Cuthbert, Bede, Archdeacons 
Paley and Percy, Moss Trooping and other allusions in the 
article on The Border. 

Review with Selections: Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 


EIGHTH PROGRAM 


Map Review: The Western Lake Region from Cockermouth to 
Coniston Water. (See Reading Journey; also Baedeker; De- 
Quincey’s “Recollections of the Lakes;” works by Canon 
Rawnsley, and any others available.) 

Paper: Wordsworth’s boyhood and youth. (See life by F. W. H. 
Myers or other biography.) 

Oral reports with selected readings relating to Wordsworth’s youth: 
The Prelude, books I, II, IV, V and XII. 

Readings: Yew Trees (referring to Borrowdale); Sonnet (34) to 
the River Duddon; Sonnet to the River Derwent; Description 
of the Derwent in Prelude, Bk. I. 

Reading: Selection from The Falls of Lodore by Southey. 

Character study: Southey and his relations with Wordsworth (see 
bibliography). 

Roll-call: Quotations from Wordsworth descriptive of child life. 

NINTH PROGRAM 

Map Review: The Southeastern Lake Region, Windermere, Rydal 

ater, Grasmere, etc. 

Paper: Wordsworth’s Life at Grasmere. (See Life of Wordsworth 
by Myers; DeQuincey’s Recollections; Life of Coleridge, etc.) 

Readings: Selections from: Essays by Francis Jeffrey. (These will 
be found in many libraries. They are his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, 1807-14, and contain the famous attacks on 
Wordsworth. Libraries which haven’t the essays may have 
bound volumes of the Edinburgh Review. See also the Ath- 
enzum Press series of selections from Jeffrey. They will be 
found in college libraries. 

Paper: Dorothy Wordsworth. (See Life by Edmund Lee and her 
Journals edited by William Knight and Wordsworth’s descrip- 
tion of her in The Prelude. Books XI, XII and XIV.) 
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Readings: Selections from some of the following poems: The Re- 
cluse, the lines describing his home and his sister Dorothy; 
The Farewell, written when he went away to bri Mrs. 
Wordsworth home; The Wishing Gate; the Green Linnet; 
The Kitten and the Falling Leaves; Resolution and Indepen- 
dence; The Brothers; Michael. (These last six poems relate to 
Grasmere and vicinity.) : 

—_ Quotations from Wordsworth referring to the spiritual 

e. 


TENTH PROGRAM 


Map Review: The Northwestern Lake Region—Ullswater, Helvellyn, 
etc. (The Daffodils, The cccmneiniien, Fidelity, Airey Force 
Valley, Brothers Water, The Pass of Kirkstone and the Ex- 
cursion, Bk. II, last part, beginning “through the dull mist,” 
etc., relate to this region. In Faber’s “Poems” No, 88 he de- 
scribes Grisedale Tarn as a place for a hermitage. See also 
Christabel and The Knight’s Tomb by Coleridge.) 

Paper: Wordsworth at Rydal Mount (see above references). 

Readings: Selections from some of the following poems: The Red- 
breast, The Cuckoo Clock, The Longest Day, An Evening 
of Extraordinary Beauty, The Clouds, The Mountain Echo, 
associated with Rydal; Sonnets on Wansfell and Ambleside, 
Sonnet November, 1815, referring to Langdale Pikes; The Idle 
Shepherd Boys or Dungeon-Ghyll Force. 

Character Study: Wordsworth and Coleridge. (See lives of both 
men, Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, also description of 
Coleridge in the last part of stanzas written in Wordsworth’s 
pocket copy of The Castle of Indolence.) 

Roll-call: Literary Estimates of Wordsworth. (See Ward’s Eng- 
lish Poets, Vol. IV; Hours in a Library, “Wordsworth’s 
Ethics,” Third —. Leslie Stephen; Poetic Interpretation of 
Nature, J. C. Shairp; Among my Books, Lowell; French 
Revolution and the English Poets, A. E. Hancock; Essays in 
Criticism, Second Series, Matthew Arnold; Literary Studies, 
Walter Bagehot; Appreciations, Walter Pater.) 

Reading: Memorial Verses by Matthew Arnold. (See in Warner 
a of World’s Best Literature or in Collection of Arnold’s 
poems. 


<= 
SEARCH QUESTIONS ON JANUARY READINGS. 


1. Who was the venerable Bede? 2. For what was Jemmy Daw- 
son celebrated? 3. Who were the Moss-troopers? 4. What were 
Paley’s “Evidences” and Percy’s “Reliques?” 5. Who wrote “The 
Luck of Eden Hall?” 6. Who is described by Wordsworth as a 
man whose “daily teachers had been woods and rills?” 7. Who 
was Lob-lie- — -fire?” 8 How has Faber gained world-wide 
fame? 9. Of what magazine was Christopher North editor? 
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NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


“Chautauqua represents the true and healthy relationship of 
literature and life to one another. Its students are scholars who are 
at the same time men and women deeply involved in the business of 
living.”—Phillips Brooks. 


Fragments of animated conversation could be heard on every 
hand as the members of the Round Table lingered before taking 
their places—“I can’t understand how Posthumous should have sup- 
posed—” “Yes, but you see Shakespeare wanted—” “Now my idea 
of the Queen was—” “Well our circle discussed it from both points 
of view and we decided—” Then the members dropped into their 
seats. “I can see,” laughed Pendragon, “that it may be difficult to 
settle all your problems today, but we will get in as n:any brief reports 
as we can. All these letters,” he continued, indicating a mound on 
the table in front of him, “and my conversation with delegates, in- 
dicate that enthusiasm is at a high pitch. One circle president re- 
marks sententiously, ‘Most of the members are taking hold; some 
are lazy—and are missing it.’ Some report that the quiz method helps 
to keep up the laggards—some that the ‘credit system,’ dividing the 
circle into groups and awarding points for work accomplished, is a 
simple and effective piece of machinery. The striking thing about it 
is the individuality of the Circles. You are all aiming at the same 
result, but are achieving it in different ways. Let each delegate 
who feels moved to speak try to give some suggestions not offered 
by others. For this reason it will be quite in order to speak without 
being called upon. 

“First, however, let me remind you that the individual readers 
are an important part of our membership, and let me read you this 
letter from a very isolated one in Arizona; she says: 


“*T don’t think I could have been so contented here through the 
long dreary days if I did not have my books. They are certainly 
friends. I would go and get my first year books, 1878 and 1879, 
and they would bring back the years that have gone and I could 
live over the happy days I have spent at Lake Chautauqua. The 
first two years that we were here my daughter taught in the country 
about five miles away. In the morning I would see her riding over 
the desert and when I could not see her white horse any longer 
I knew I was alone until she returned in the evening.’ 


“I am sure,” commented Pendragon as he laid the letter aside, 
“that you will all want to give this fellow Chautauquan ‘absent 
treatment’ and cheer her with the consciousness of a friendly 
thought atmosphere surrounding her. The quest of health has taken 
her to this region very far from her home and it is Chautauqua’s 
privilege to help such courageous souls to hold their own.” 
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“Before we call for reports perhaps I may allude once more 
to these letters from other circles. Occasionally I note 
between the lines some problems, and I fancy you who are here 
may sometimes encounter similar difficulties. What, for instance, 
is to be done with the member who talks too much? Certainly such 
a member in the president’s chair is fatal to the circle, because the 
meeting is in danger of becoming a monologue.” 

“I suggest,” interposed an Ohio member, “that it would be well 
to establish a time limit. Such things generally happen in the in- 
formal circle and the safest way out is to have a few rules regarding 
discussions and let the President hold things with a firm hand. 
Have it understood that one object of the Circle is to bring out 
the thoughts of many minds, and when the President enters into 
the discussion he also should be subject to the same restrictions. 
This plan has kept our circle out of trouble in spite of the fact that 
several of us are rather fond of talking!” 

“There are eleven of us,” said the delegate from Houghton, 
New York, responding to a nod fron: Pendragon. “We meet every 
week and have been reading the text of ‘Cymbeline,’ assigning the 
characters to the different members and the leader of this part of the 
program brings out qualities of style and traits of character by means 
of questions. Our program committee of two members assigns the 
program a week in advance and we usually have papers prepared 
on the work covered in the English Government and the CHautau- 
QUAN articles. A member explains references to English history.” 

“Here is a letter,” said Pendragon, “which shows the evolu- 
tion of Chautauqua in a small Nebraska town. The Secretary, Mr. 
Hansen, represented his circle at Chautauqua two years ago. He 
says, ‘We are starting out on our year’s reading in splendid shape 
and have twenty-eight members in our regular Chautauqua Circle, 
fifteen in a new circle consisting entirely of young people, and a club 
of older ladies with a membership of twelve. This is the outcome 
of our Chautauqua Circle organized here five years ago. You may 
be sure that our Circle is a permanent organization, as we could not 
and would not get along without it here in Hildreth, for we enjoy our 
reading and discussions very much as well as the good social times we 
have together. We make a point of the discussion of current events, 
having a leader and each bringing some contribution. We think 
the ‘first articles in THe CHAUTAUQUAN fine’.” “I confess,” com- 
mented Pendragon,” that it always stirs me to read such a report 
as this. The small towns remote from libraries and other means of 
culture particularly need Chautauqua’s help and the bright young 
men and women who seize the opportunity have an influence on 
the community which it is not easy to estimate. Some day we shall 
hear most probably of a public library in the town.” 
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“It’s very encouraging to us,” remarked a Montana member, “to 
note the result of five years’ work for we belong to the Class of 
1910. I represent the Circle of Casper, Wyoming. We have organ- 
ized with sixteen members and have held two enthusiastic meetings. 
Will hold weekly metings, on Tuesday evenings, hours limited 8 to 10 
o'clock. Nearly all of our members are college graduates. We have 
three ministers, two lawyers, one physician, one United States 
government official, a county superintendent of schools, school teacher, 
etc. We meet from house to house, have one permanent leader for 
Shakespeare study (graduate of University of Chicago), one per- 
manent leader for English Government (lawyer and M. A. of 
Northwestern University), leader for CHAUTAUQUAN studies appoint- 
ed for each subject. Also have a critic whose judgment is sound. The 
studies seem to meet the approval of all concerned.” 

“I suspect that some of us really ought to go to Montana and 
clear up our ideas of geography,” said Pendragon. “My association 
with Casper was a letter which we received four years ago from 
two young ranchmen, one of whom graduated with the Class of 
1906 at Chautauqua this summer. They were then herding sheep on 
the range and gave this as their postoffice address. The place in my 
fancy took on the aspect of a country cross roads. It’s quite an 
awakening to me to discover that it appears to be a town full of 
college graduates! What great things Chautauqua may mean for 
Casper with such good material for a start.” 

“Down here in Mississippi,” reported a member from Friar’s 
Point, “we are starting on our third year’s work with about a dozen 
enthusiastic members. We have no teacher but all study together 
meeting at private houses every Thursday afternoon. Everyone is 
delighted with the work for the coming year especially the Shake- 
speare running through the course.” 

“Somehow,” remarked an Arkansas delegate from Siloam 
Springs, “October first seemed to come to us right on the heels of 
our summer’s rush and unlike the wise virgins we haven’t gone ahead 
just as we planned. Nevertheless we are doing well and many of 
our members who have been out of town will be among us soon. 
Shakespeare has already propounded several conundrums to us!” 

“We've had not exactly a summer rush but a winter whirl,” 
commented a delegate from Golden, Colorado. “You should have 
seen us mustering our forces in the storm of October twenty-second 
with a foot of snow on the ground, but it takes more than a 
Colorado blizzard to daunt us. We are wide awake this fall and have 
most interesting meetings. We have eleven sets of books and thirteen 
members with several local readers. We all like the new magazine. 
It is handy, racy and full of information and we enjoy ‘The English 
Government.’ We shall give one evening each month to reading 
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the plays; Cymbeline is all assigned and the Circle is enthusiastic 
over the evening to be given to the interpretation.” 

“It seemed best in our Circle,” the speaker was from Chit- 
tenango, New York, “to specialize on Shakespeare as we meet 
only once in two weeks. But at the roll-call we ask for reports of 
progress in the regular reading so our members are reminded that 
they are expected to come up to the mark. We have nineteen 
members all told, and as many came in on condition that no more 
work should be required of them than they felt ready to undertake, 
we are not trying the preparation of any papers yet. The President 
presides at the meetings but they are made very informal and are not 
class exercises strictly speaking. This is I suppose not quite orthodox 
from the Chautauqua point of view but it seemed the best plan.” 


“I think the Round Table will all agree with me,” said Pen- 
dragon, “that orthodoxy in the C. L. S. C. means, to use the words 
of the famous ‘Mikado,’ ‘to make the punishment fit the crime.’ In 
other words common sense in thought and freedom in action are 
recognized as the high privilege of Chautauqua students. Get all the 
light you can from others and then work out your own problems. 
I think the sense of this meeting would unquestionably be to 
characterize the Chittenango Circle as ‘Orthodox’! Now let me 
call your attention to this very effective little program which has 
been sent us by the Lafayette C. L. S. C. of St. Louis, Missouri. You 
will notice they had an opening meeting on September twenty-first. 
Each member invited two friends and the subjects of the program 
were devoted in the first part to last year’s, and in the second to this 
year’s work. It gave the guests a suggestion of what the Circle had 
been enjoying and sone hint of the pleasures of the year to come. 
Evidently the plan worked well for they have a good enrollment and 
you see have these attractive little type-written programs, the pro- 
gtam committee assigning the work in advance. You must hear 
in closing from the Birmingham, Alabama, Circle whose delegate is 
here, for they have a rather novel plan of organization.” 

The Birmingham delegate modestly disclaimed any great origi- 
nality on the part of their Circle. “We have,” she said, “some 
twenty-four members all interested and working. We have divided 
the Circle into four sections, each section with a leader who holds 
himself responsible to see that the program he has prepared or has had 
prepared by some member of his division, is carried out. In this 
way each member is on but once a month and each member has the 
program to prepare at least once during the year, and is leader of 
one meeting. The programs are type-written by the leader and pre- 
pared and distributed before the meeting, thus giving time for ample 
preparation. We meet every Thursday night at private houses.” 












News Summary. 


FOREIGN 


October 1.—Lieutenant F. P. Lahm of United States Cavalry 
wins Janes Gordon Bennett cup in balloon race from Paris to Eng- 
land.. The Danish Parliament is opened by King Frederick in person. 

3.—The Cuban insurgents begin to disarm and disband without 
signs of opposition to the provisional government. 

14.—The Octobrists are endorsed by Premier Stolypin as the 
government party of Russia. 

15.—The Chilean cabinet resigns. . . . Prince Alexander von 
Hohenlohe, having been rebuked by Emperor Willian: for his “tact- 
lessness” in publishing the recollections of his father, the late 
Chancellor, resigns as district governor in Alsace-Lorraine. 

7.—The congress of the Constitutional Democrats in Russia 
meets at Helsingfors, Finland. 

8—China enters a protest against the continued control by the 
Japanese of the Manchurian telegraph lines. 

9.—Governor Taft makes public a proclamation of amnesty to all 
Cuban rebels. . . . Newfoundland ‘officials decide to enforce 
strictly the fishing laws and to revoke all concessions hitherto granted 
to Americans. 

19.—Hurricane sweeping Cuba, Florida and Central America 
causes great destruction. 

21.—M. Clemenceau becomes premier of France. 

29.—House of Lords, by overwhelming majority, votes to change 
the Educational Bill previously passed by the House of Commons. 

DOMESTIC 

October 2.—Charles E. Magoon, governor of the Canal Zone, 
is appointed Provisional Governor of Cuba by President Roosevelt. 

19.—Standard Oil Company is found guilty in Ohio of a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 

21.—-Dr. A. T. West of Princeton is selected as President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

23.—President Roosevelt announces changes in the Cabinet to 
take effect on the retirensent of Messrs. Moody and Shaw: To be 
Secretary of the Treasury, George B. Cortelyou of New York, now 
Postmaster General; to be Postmaster General, George Von L. 
Meyer of Massachusetts, now ambassador to Russia; to be Attorney 
General, Charles J. Bonaparte of Maryland, now Secretary of the 
Navy; to be Secretary of the Navy, Victor H. Metcalf of Cali- 
fornia, now Secretary of Commerce and Labor; to be Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, Oscar S. Straus of New York. 

28.—Railroad train plunges over trestle at Atlantic City; seventy 
passengers are killed. 

29.—Standard Oil Company is fined $5,000 in Ohio for violation 
of conspiracy law. 

OBITUARY 

October 9.—Archbishop Bond, Primate of all Canada, of the 
Andon Church, 91. Adelaide Ristori, the celebrated Italian act- 
ress, 85. 

15.—Rev. Samuel Jones, the evangelist, 50. 

16.—Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 80. 

31.—Judge J. E. Gary of Chicago who presided at the trial of 
the Haymarket rioters in 1886. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS one year---1907 
One DE LUXE ROYCROFT BOOK 


TWO DOLLARS FOR ALL 
IF SUBSCRIPTION IS SENT TO US SOON 








AKE your choice, one of these beautiful books with every 
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THE MAN OF YT tal - - - Elbert Hubbard 
RIP VAN WINKL - - - Washington Irving 
THOMAS JEFFERSON - - - Lentz and Hubbard 
THE RUBAIYAT - - - - - Omar Khayyam 
RESPECTABILITY - - - - - Elbert Hubbard 
A DOG OF FLANDERS - - - Ouida 
THE LAW OF LOVE - William Marion Reedy 
THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL Oscar Wilde 
NATURE - - "Ralph Waldo Emerson 
SELF- RELIANCE - - - - Ralph Waldo Emerson 
LOVE, LIFE AND WORK - - - Elbert Hubbard 
JUSTINIAN AND THEODORA .- Elbert and Alice Hubbard 
CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS .-__ Robert G. Ingersoll 





LBERT HUBBARD’S LITTLE JOURNEYS or 
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“THE 20TH CENTURY LIMITED’’ 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 
VIA THE 





*“‘America’s Greatest Railroad” 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman cars 
of the very latest design and has all the special features 
which have made New York Central service so deservedly 
popular. Barber, Fresh and Salt Water Baths, Valet, 
Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market Reports, Tele- 
phone, Stenographer, etc. 


A Dozen Other Fast Trains Between 


New York, Boston, 
and 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Colum‘bus, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
the West and 


Southwest. 


c. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK 
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Easiest-Reading Bible 


The mere reader of the Bible, even though in- 
telligent and religious, will miss much of the 
precious truth that lies hidden under the mass of 
matter which tomarmy appear unconnected. In 
the “International” 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popu- 
lar lecturer and preacher on Bible themes, has 
evolved a new plan of indexing and markizg that 
makes Bible reading not only easy but except- 
ionally attractive. 

By means of red lines under the wording and 
along the margin Dr. Hurlbut has tied together 
in one harmonious whole each important topic, 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


are arranged on this plan. 
The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special 
class, but for all who read the Scriptures. 


Prominent People’s Opinions of the Christian 
Workers’ Bible: 


Joun Wanamaker: I have received the mar- 
velously beautiful and complete work that has 
just been issued from your press—‘‘International 
Christian Worker’ Bible.”” I have already made 
sufficient examination of it to prove that it is an 
advanc of anything hitherto attempted in making 
the Bible usable for Christian Workers. 

Ss . 

Lyman Assott: I think this edition will be 
valuable to Christian Workers in their endeavor 

to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual 
theames directly and immediately, and not through 
the medium of commentaries and the logical treat- 
ises, 

The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Mor- 

roco, Divinity Circle, with overlapping edges and ends; 
round corners, gold edges with red unberneath. Size of 
page, 8 1-2x5 1-4 inches, beautifully printed in large, clear 
type, on fine dull finish paper. 

Published at $4.75, but for vuick introduction 
and for a limited time we offer it at.the 


Special Price of $2.50 


Cut out the coupon below and mail today and The Christian 
Workers’ Bible will be sent, charge prepaid, for examination. If 
it comes up to expectations, remit $2.50. If not return by epress at 
our expense within 5 days. 





INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS O 
1006-16 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Please send, without charge, THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ BIBLE. | will remit 
$2.50 or return same in 5 days at your expense. 


Address......... Ps OE EE SMe tele te: SAT I oO We ene d 
if you want this Bible with our Patent Thumb Index change price to $2.85 
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American Homes and Gardens 











A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE HOME AND COUNTRY LIFE 





This publication which has rapidly ris- 

en into favor, is an eminently practical 
magazine devoted to the home, its surround- 
ings and country life in general. It claims 
the attention of all members of the family, 
including the women of the household, be- 
cause of its practical suggestions in regard to 
the house, its decoration, the arrangement of 
furniture, the garden’and how it can best be 
laid out, what flowers should be planted at 
certain seasons, and how inexpensive houses 
can be embellished by window boxes, creep- 
ing vines and well grouped shrubs and trees 
Besides articles of a utiltarian character, 
many others are published which stamp 


American Homes and Gardens 


as the magazine of country life and nature 
The articles on houses are particularly important. The illustrations are made. 
from houses which have been actually constructed, and represent the m st 
advanced type of the modern American Home. Each number contains an 
illustrated account of a personal visit to some noted mansion. Var ous wel 
organized departments appear in each 
issue. The articles on houses are ac- 
companied by floor plans drawn to scale. 
Each number has a colored cover which 
changes each month. The broad char- 
acter of the publication accounts for the 
great popularity which it has attained 
in a shorttime. Each issue is beauti- 
fully printed on coated paper, and con- 
tains 72 pages. The subscription price 
8 $3.00 a year; single numbers 25 cents. 


Those who subscribe NOW will re- 
ceive the 
OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER 
and 
DECEMBER 
NUMBERS WITHOUT CHARGE 





























Munn & Company, Publishers, 367 Broadway New York 
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THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND CHAUTAUQUA 
BOOKLET 


Twenty-first Year 





The booklet for 1907 
is attractively bound 
in three colors with 





: illuminated cover, and 
contains an introduction by Dr. A. F 
Schauffler, Secretary International Les- 
son Committee It is especially adapted 
for daily devotional readings and makes a 
most acceptable gift for a Sunday School 


Class. Edited by Grace Leigh Duncan, 
Syracuse, N. Price 25 Cents 
THE CHAUTAUQUA 

YEAR BOOK 
Prepared on the 


same plan as the Book- 
let and containing an 
introduction by Bishop 
Vincent. Edited by 
Grace Leigh Duncan. 
Published by the Pit- 
Grim Press, Boston, 
Mass. Elegantly bound 
in cloth. Price $1.00. 
For either of the above, address 
The CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 


Chavtauqua, New York 


WHY BE CONTENTED 


to do twice the work and draw 
a third of the salary of the man 
above you, when you can pre- 
pare to fill his position—or one 
just as good—by devoting a 
small part of your spare time 
to study. Our course in 


SYSTEMATIZING 


will teach you business organiza- 
tion and fit you for an executive 
Position. You can study at your 
own home in spare time and earn 
while you learn. Ask for a copy 
of “Convincing Evidence”—it 
explains our plan for helping you. 


International Accountants’ Society, Inc 


sm Fort St. W. Detroit, Mich 

















Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 





BRILLIANT WRITERS 


Crowd the weekly numbers of 


THE LIVING AGE 


(LITTELL’S) 


To an extent unequalled in any 
other magazine, English or Amer- 
ican. 

@ This is because the contents of 
the magazine are selected from a 
wide range of the best English 
periodicals. 

@ To go no farther back than six 
months; dwing that period the 
following are among the writers 
represented in the pages of THE 
LIVING AGE: 

Viscount Milner, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, John 
Morley, Count Tolstoy, Arthur Christo- 
pher Benson, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
Sir Michael Foster, Herbert Paul, the 
Archbishop of Westminster, Eden Phill- 
potts, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Captain A.T. 
Mahan, Sidney Lee, Arthur Symons, 
Mrs. Fiora A. Steel, William Archer, An- 
drew Carnegie, Hilaire Belloc, Jane Bar- 
low, Lord Avebury, Emily Lawless, W.J. 
Courthope, Hugh Clifford, Sir John Mac- 
Donnell, Barry Pain, Richard Bagot, 
Augustine Birrell, Emil Reich, Canon 
Beeching, and A. C. Swinburne. 


From these and other writers 
scarcely less distinguished have 
come the essays, fiction, verse, bi- 
ographical, literary, scientific, and 
hstorical articles, discussions of 
moral and religious questions, and 
papers on international politics and 
public affairs which have made 
each number of THE LIVING 
AGE noteworthy and valuable. 
@The subscription price of THE 
LIVING AGE is SIX DOL- 
LARS for one year of 52 numbers, 
postpaid in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. Trial sub- 
scriptions: THREE MONTHS 
(13 numbers) ONE DOLLAR. 
@ Subscribers for the year 1907 will 
receive free the remaining num- 
bers o 1906 from the date on 
which their subscriptions reach 
the publishers. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., 


6 Beacon St., - Boston, Mass. 
Please mention THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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OU write a letter to Jones 
enclosing a statement of his 


account. The letter should be in 
purple copying ink, the statement 
in black record, the credits in red. 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 
will do it all with one ribbon; do 
it quickly, neatly and correctly. 


This machine permits not only the use of a three-color ribbon, but also 
ofa two celer or single-color ribbon. No extra cost for this new model. 


Tue SmirH Premier TypewriTer Company 
9 E. SWAN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 




















The Newest and Best in Biblical Literature Complete for 25 Cents 


A Reading Journey Through Palestine 





By Shailer Mathews; D. D. 


Dean of Divinity School, University of Chicago, Editor The 
World Today. Author of “The Social Teaching of Jesus,” 
“History of New Testament Times in Palestine,” C. L. S. C. 
book on “The French Revolution,” “The Messianic Hope in 
the New Testament,” etc. 


Fresh from another personal tour of the Holy Land Professor Math- 
ews gives a vivid picture of Palestine of the present day as seen by a 
devout scholar, an experienced teacher and a modern American editor. 
The result is an 


Incomparable Aid and Incentive to Bible Study. 


The Land is inseparable from the Book for intelligent study; these 
articles tell what is worth seeing and why. The combination of text and 
illustrations reproduces an actual tour to the imagination of the reader at 
home, and to those who have traveled over the ground the articles will 
be doubly valuable. 


A Remarkable Collection of Illustrations 


makes this one of the most attractive of the famous Chautauqua “Read- ; 
ing Journey” series. Chautauqua readers are familiar with Professor 
Mathews’ clear and vigorous style of writing. His titles in the “Reading 
Journey Through Palestine” are 

GOING UP TO JERUSALEM 

JERUSALEM 

ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM 

FROM JERUSALEM TO GALILEE 

THE SEA OF GALILEE 

FROM GALILEE TO BEIRUT 

Authoritative bibliographies for reference and more extended study, 


outlines and programs for class and club study of Palestine, maps and 
other helps for the home student accon:pany this Reading Journey. 


Order from 
The Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, New York. 
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New Remington Models are now on 


the market—that's all that most type: 
writer users ask to know. 

They know that a new Remington 
model means and always has meant a new 
ftandard of typewriter efficiency. 

New escapement, new variable line spacer and other vita 


improvements :nsure better work and more of it on these 
new Remi than any sean hesousttbinolaiaaes 
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